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THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL BASIL W. DUKE AT THE REUNION 
OF MORGAN’S MEN. 


General Basil W. Duke replied eloquently to the addresses of 
welcome as follows: 


CoMRADES AND FELLOW-CiTIzENs: As President of the ‘‘ Morgan 
Reunion Association,” I have to discharge a duty which I find one 
of unusual and unalloyed pleasure. Surrounded by the men whose 
good opinion, confidence, and affection I most value ; in whose friend- 
ship I could find solace ; in whose thoughts I could have place; in 
whose fortunes I would still feel interest were I dead to all the world 
beside, I may be pardoned if I express the personal gratification this 
moment affords. Commissioned by my comrades to represent them, 
in this capacity, upon an occasion which is to them representative of 
the profoundest and most enduring sentiment and impression of their 
lives, I gladly undertake any service required, in the knowledge that 
I share in the fullest measure and completest sense, the feeling which 
calls them together. 

In behalf, therefore, of the veterans of Morgan’s command, I 
thank the people of the city of Lexington and Fayette County for the 
cordial welcome they give us. I ask the people of all this beautiful 
region, which we have known and loved so long, to believe that we 
gratefully appreciate their generous hospitality, and are not unmind- 
ful of the sympathy of which they have ever been so lavish. We 
acknowledge te compliment our fellow-citizens pay us in mingling 
in this attendance, and providing, by their presence, no slight addi- 
tion to the general pleasure. We extend a hearty greeting to our 
comrades of other Confederate organizations, and bid them remember 
the rule of the camps, and feel that all provided for ourselves belongs 
equally to our guests. 

And to the gallant soldiers who followed the banner of the Union, 
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who stood in the blue-clad ranks against which we so often rushed in 
battle—survivors, like ourselves, of a contest whose fearful evils all 
deplore, yet of whose stern glories all are proud—we say to them in 
all sincerity that of their part in the hostile past we remember only 
the courage with which they maintained their chosen side, and prof- 
fer them now and for all the future the friendship the brave can 
give and the brave can understand. 

But to these Morgan veterans themselves, what words may I 
utter? It is not often given to men to speak a strong sentiment in 
fitting words and make the lips tell perfectly the feeling which lies 
deepest in the heart. 

In the flush of early manhood, when man’s nature is most impres- 
sible—when the warm and generous blood of youth yields most 
readily to the allurements of pleasure, but is also quicker to respond 
to heroic and unselfish impulse—they were bidden to choose between 
a life of comparative ease and safety, and one of privation and peril, 
between home and exile, but also, as they deemed, between duty and 
a failure to perform it. An overmastering destiny pronounced a 
sudden and imperative demand, which rang over this continent like 
the trumpet call of an archangel. It was especially addressed to the 
younger men of America. Political differences, social problems, 
sectional complications and resentments, to produce which they had 
done nothing, for the existence of which they were in no wise respons- 
ible, induced intense bitterness, progressed until compromise or con- 
ciliation became impossible, and at length culminated in war. A 
madness, perhaps, but a madness as sublime as it was cruel, seized 
upon the whole population of this country. It palsied the efforts of 
those who wished for peace, it turned into folly the counsels of the 
wise. The conflagration burst out and wrapped the whole land in 
one wide leap. Both sections were converted at once into hostile 
camps. Let any intelligent man who knows the nature of his fellow- 
man look back over that period of intense and uncontrollable excite- 
ment, and yet most earnest and absorbing convictions, and tell us, if 
he can, how war might have been averted. I have heard complacent 
suggestions from closet sages to that effect, but with*the roar of the 
mighty conflict yet resounding in my memory they have seemed as 
paltry and powerless as the scrawls and spells and imbecile incanta- 
tions with which the vulgar pretenders to witchcraft essayed to con- 
trol the elements and exorcise spirits more powerful than man. That 
great deluge of passion resembled some immense physical convul- 
sion; one of those vast and resistless movements with which nature, 
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in her inscrutable and inexorable order, sometimes changes the face 
of the earth, and destroys or terrifies its inhabitants. It was scarcely 
more susceptible of governance by human and moral agencies. 
What, then, confronted with this tremendous fact, were the youth 
and manhood of this country to do? I speak of North and South 
alike—of the whole land, and of both aroused and embittered popu- 
lations. I do not assert that it was every man’s or any man’s 
duty to enlist in the army which his section sent forth, and rather 
than reproach I would congratulate those who could avoid the con- 
flict. But I do assert that it was natural and not culpable for many 
to hold it to be a duty, and in that belief it became a duty with them. 
And does the man live who from his soul can censure those who 
honestly seeing the path they ought to follow lead that way, did enter 
the ranks and give their breasts to the battle? Youth, with whom 
sentiment is always stronger than reflection, the youth of both sec- 
tions generally felt that it was 


‘‘ Not theirs to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die,” 


and that they were obliged, with their best efforts and their blood, 
to serve the cause of their own people, whether that people were right 
or wrong. I remember hearing the Hon. John T. Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, in the Senate of the United States, epitomize in one or two 
remarkable sentences the best vindication of the South, and the true 
meaning and reason of the struggle. He said, substantially, that the 
success of the rebellion of the American colonies against Great 
Britain in 1776 rendered the success of the rebellion in 1861 impos- 
sible. But that the issues left untried, the questions remaining unset- 
tled, the problems still to be solved at the date of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, and largely inhibited solution and adjustment 
by that Constitution and within the Union, made the conflict of 1861 
inevitable. We often hear it said that the men of both sides believed 
they were right. This plea might be regarded as sufficient. But I 
am sometimes inclined to believe that, paradoxical as it may sound, 
both sides were right, and that history will so declare. What genera- 
tion can discern the purposes of Providence with regard to itself? 
Many years pass and a later generation discovers a mighty meaning 
where all seemed confusion, and a grand and harmonious result made 
up of what once seemed antagonistic influences. The civilization we 
boast so much was accomplished by earnest thinkers and workers, 
striving, in different modes, to achieve what was good and true; but 
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in many, perhaps in most instances, arrayed against each other in 
sincere and sometimes bloody opposition. Yet out of all this strife 
and bitter contention—and doubtless largely because of the energy 
and constancy that such contest imparted to the work came the good 
we have. 

‘« The life of man upon the earth is a warfare,” said Job; He who 
made the earth made it an arena of ceaseless struggle, ‘‘and God 
fulfills himself in many ways.” 

Who can say that in our civil war, the combatants on both sides 
were not unconsciously assisting the same ultimate purpose, the same 
final consummation, or that it could have been accomplished without 
the conflict? ‘Slavery was crushed out; all approve that result. The 
soldiers of the North fought to preserve the Union, without which 
they believed that stable and permanent peace would be impossible 
upon this continent, and its complete development could never be 
assured. The Union was saved, and we can believe and hope it will 
be perpetual; and the South is as anxious for its maintenance as the 
North. The southern men fought to maintain the right of local self- 
government and the independence of the States against what they 
apprehended to be the encroachments of a centralization which 
might preserve a nominal republic, but at the expense of real 
liberty. Has that emphatic assertion, an assertion enforced with 
arms and blood, been of no avail? The discussion had become stale 
and the topic trite. Stump speeches had been spoken and essays 
written ad nauseam about State rights, and the people of one half of 
this country had only learned enough of the subject to grow sick of 
its mention. But after men had fought and died for the idea all 
could comprehend it; and although those who combated for it 
failed, z# has survived and prevailed. The citizens of Northern 
States are, to-day, as jealous of the principle we were willing to risk 
every thing to maintain, as we were when we rushed to arms; and 
judges who assumed the ermine of the supreme bench, as appointees 
of the party which inaugurated and conducted the war to coerce the 
Southern States, now labor, in frequent opinions, to expound and 
vindicate the rights and autonomy of the States. And we can well 
believe that so long as the Union endures, the rights (whose destruc- 
tion we so deeply dreaded), must survive. If the one grand and 
unmistakable result of the war be the clearer recognition and stronger 
affirmation that ‘‘union and liberty” must and shall be ‘‘ one and 
inseparable,” may not the future historian justly pronounce that both 
sides were right? If that is not its results, then not only were the 
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Confederates not wrong, but their failure was a disaster to man- 
kind. 

Comrades, what stirring recollections this day arouses! I look 
around me and I see the men with whom I rode side by side when the 
hero who sleeps in yonder cemetery was at our head in all his glorious 
ardor and matchless audacity. I recognize the horsemen who fol- 
lowed Morgan, caring not whither he led—sharing his burning con- 
victions and daring vigor—proud of him with an exceeding pride, 
and loving him with a love his loss but intensified and time can not 
diminish. All the old life of raid and combat, the night march 
beneath the stars, the surprise and me/ee at daybreak, the green 
camping-grounds by the running waters, all revive in my memory, 
and I can almost believe that I may again behold those ‘‘ true old 


times,” 
‘¢ When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight.” 


So long as life lasts these recollections will remain and will grow 
dearer. Nor can it be wrong in men to cling to the past, if they 
cherish that which is best and noblest in the past. He who does 
that will be truest to the duties of the present. I believe the world 
will yet learn to admire the manliness which has induced the soldiers 
of both sides, while seeking to preserve the history of the struggle 
and embalm its heroism, to discard in such large measure its resent- 
ments. I venture the assertion that the world has never before wit- 
nessed a contest of such magnitude, characterized while it lasted with 
so much earnestness, and yet followed by a disposition so genuine 
and prevalent to eradicate the animosities which it occasioned. The 
exultation of success, the proud resentment of defeat, military ambi- 
tion, the spirit of adventure, the love of warfare and its restless, 
glowing excitement, even the sleuth-hound hate and greed of the 
politician, have all been subordinated to the strong sense and senti- 
ment of justice which underlies the American character. When war 
seemed the only solution of our difficulties, it was waged with mutual 
bitterness and obstinacy. When war ceased there was a general 
demand that its methods should be put away, and the malignants 
who wished and strove to keep alive its fires have one by one 
been rebuked. 

In the most beautiful of poems wherein modern genius has 
wrought with the material afforded by medieval legend and romance, 
we read and read again the page which tells how, after the great 
battle which broke King Arthur’s power with ghastly carnage, Arthur 
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himself lay on the red field stricken and wounded nigh unto death. 
All others slain, no one was with him but the bold Sir Bedivere, the 
latest left of all his knights, who watched the wounded man whom 
‘*a little thing might harm,” and knew no other thought in life save 
this last care of his dying comrade and king. And Arthur bade Sir 
Bedivere take his sword Excalibur—the implement with which he 
had done the work which God had given him to de—and cast in into 
the lake on whose shores the battle had been fought. For, although 
there be work which must be done with the sword, when that work 
is finished the sword should be thrown away, lest its glittering temp- 
tation lead men to do evil. Yet it was with sore reluctance and 
strong constraint of will that the good knight did his master’s bidding. 
The miraculous beauty of the hilt, the shining glory of the blade, and 
the memories of Excalibur flaming in the midst of victories, fought 
in his soul with the instinct of obedience. But, commanding all his 
resolution, and closing his eyes that he might not see the radiance 
which dazzled and shook him, he wheeled and threw the great brand 
far out upon the deep waters. But it was not fated that Excalibur 
should rust in oblivion or lie with the dead stones; for as it dipped 
the surface an arm came forth, ‘‘clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” and’ seized and brandished it. And the sword returned 
into the keeping of the spirit which had given it to the king, and Sir 
Bedivere and King Arthur knew the meaning of the sign. 

To the same spirit of patriotism which placed the sword in our 
grasp when it seemed our duty to wield it, we gave it up again when 
honorable warfare was no longer possible, and its further use would 
have been ruffian violence. But the hope and the purpose with which 
we once used it must forever consecrate it in our minds. 

In conclusion I would say what I will declare so long as I have 
breath to speak—we were not animated by a mere hallucination, but 
we had, in the truest sense, a country and a cause. None served 
that cause with a truer zeal, a more absolute fidelity, and a more 
determined purpose than the men of Morgan’s division. 

It would not become me to attempt here and now the recital of 
their history, but I will affirm that they were the equals in courage 
and devotion of the best and boldest of their Confederate brethren. 
Never were men, who desired no holiday service, but wished to strike 
often, and strike hard, and strike home, more fortunate in a leader ; 
and never had leader better reason to repose a boundless and implicit 
confidence in those who followed him. 

And meeting here in Lexington where rest the remains of our 
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dead commander, we can realize that we are still and always will be 
‘‘Morgan’s men.” We can pay due honor and affectionate tribute 
to our comrades who died unconquered and ascended to the heaven 
of the brave ; we can exchange reminiscences of the service in which 
our blood once bounded; we can indulge the friendship which unites 
us, and withal we can feel that this broad country has among its citi- 
zens none who will be truer in its hour of need. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


By Ed. C. Colgan,“ Morgan’s Squadron,” read by General R. M. Gano, at General Morgan’s 
grave, at Reunion of Morgan’s Command, Lexington, Ky., July 25, 1883. 


We’ve assembled in the graveyard, boys, 
And stand on sacred soil, 

Around our chieftain’s resting*place, 
Away from war’s turmoil ; 

And as we gaze with tearful eyes 
And memories all aglow, 

In retrospection pass the scenes 
Of twenty years ago. 


Beneath the silent bluegrass sod 
He rests from war’s alarms ; 
His lips, now mute, no longer call 
His followers to arms ; 
But through the changes time has wrought 
Since treachery laid him low, 
Our hearts still beat as warm for him 
As twenty years ago. 


O, could we but blot out that morn, 
And alter fate’s decree, 

That sped the murderous minie on 
And set his spirit free ; 

He, too, would greet us here to-day, 
Where gentle zephyrs blow, 

And make the comradeship complete 
Of twenty years ago. 


No, not complete; that would require 
A host of forms not here, 

Who rode with us on many a raid, 

But sleep we scarce know where ; 
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Near picket-stands some still repose, 
O’er others roses grow ; 

From spirit-land they greet old friends 
Of twenty years ago. 


The places where they fought and fell 
Are numbered by the score, 

From Bacon Creek’s baptismal fire 
To the lake’s eternal shore. 

Brave Atherton, of the ‘‘ Squadron Old,” 
Was the first called from below ; 

We laid him on Duck River’s bank 
O’er twenty years ago. 


West, Kennett, Smith, and Manly fell 
On the battle’s raging billows ; 

Wasson, Young, and Cecil pressed 
Prison-tortured pillows. 

John Waller, Quirk, and Charlie Byrne 
Fell since @ur overthrow ; 

They’ve gone to join their comrades 
Of twenty years ago. 


We meet to-day in peaceful camp 
War’s friendship to renew, 

And on the graves of comrades gone 
Bright flowers and tears to strew; 

To dwell on themes that filled our thoughts 
When marching on the foe, 

To grasp the hands that primed the guns 
Just twenty years ago. 


Scenes have been altered since we met 
Our camp-fires have gone out; 

Our battle-fields now wave with grain, 
No more we raid and scout. 

But in reunion we can meet, 
And all restraint o’erthrow; 

Our cause and comrades are as dear 
As twenty years ago. 


REMINISCENCES OF MORGAN’S MEN. 


My ComRADES AND FELLow-Citizens: After more than eighteen 


years of peace spent in the various walks of life, we are, in the 
Providence of Almighty God, permitted to meet each other again as 
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Morgan’s Men. ‘There is no tie of friendship so strong and lasting 
as that wrought by a common service between soldiers engaged in a 
common cause. ‘Time and distance are powerless to sever such a 
tie, or to erase from memory the vivid recollections of dangers 
encountered and hardships endured. It is natural and appropriate 
that we should give expression to that friendship we cherish for 
each other as comrades, by assembling in this beautiful metropolis 
of the Bluegtass Region of Kentucky. It is indeed a proud privi- 
lege we enjoy to-day of once more meeting face to face, grasping 
each other’s hands, and feeling the warm pulsations of our hearts, as 
we recall the thrilling events of the days that are gone. 

It is proper that our reunion should be held in Lexington, the 
home of our chieftain. On a September night, almost twenty-two 
years ago, John H. Morgan led forth from this city his little squad- 
ron of faithful followers, who formed the nucleus of that gallant 
command which afterward under his ingenious leadership executed 
so many brilliant military achievements, and won for him and them- 
selves imperishable renown. 

General Morgan’s bold, original, and skillful methods of warfare 
attracted the admiration of hundreds of the young men of Ken- 
tucky, and even other States, who gathered enthusiastically under 
his banner. 

It may prove interesting to those present on this occasion for me 
to relate briefly some of my own experience as one of Morgan’s 
men. A native of Bath County, Kentucky, I became when a mere 
boy a resident of Putnam County, Indiana, to which State my father 
emigrated in the autumn of 1851. My father was an ultra Demo 
crat, and I obtained my political education in the school of democ- 
racy. In the presidential campaign of 1860 I canvassed my county 
for Breckinridge and Lane. 

When the late civil war came on I was an earnest advocate of 
States’ Rights, and determined to embrace the first opportunity 
offered to go South, and do battle for that cause, which I believed 
with all my ardent nature to be right. Three of my brothers were in 
the Federal army, but I could not conscientiously go with them. On 
September 18, 1862, after the occupation of this State by the forces 
of Generals Marshall and Smith, I put aside the study of the law, bade 
my father and mother farewell, and left Indiana to join the Confed- 
erate army. I came through Cincinnati while it was under martial 
law, passed the pickets above the city as a countryman in a market- 
wagon, got on a boat at New Richmond, Ohio, and landed, on a 
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Sunday morning, at Augusta, Kentucky. That day I attended Sun- 
day-school in Augusta, and walked to Milton, in Bracken County, 
where I stayed all night, and the next day I reached Cynthiana, 
and found there the first rebel soldiers I ever saw, being a portion of 
Morgan’s men under Colonel Duke. I remember I was struck with 
‘the odd appearance of some of these soldiers, particularly their large 
rattling spurs and broad-brimmed hats, many of which were pinned 
up on one side with a crescent or star. This was but a few days 
before Colonel Duke’s desperate fight at Augusta. I got to Mt. Ster- 
ling and ‘‘on my native heath,” in Bath County, within a week after 
my departure from Indiana. On October 7, 1862, I enlisted in Cap- 
tain G. M. Coleman’s company, composed chiefly of my old school- 
mates, and belonging to Major Robert G. Stoner’s battalion of cav- 
alry, which was subsequently in Middle Tennessee consolidated with 
Major W. C. P. Breckinridge’s battalion, thus forming the Ninth 
Kentucky Regiment in Colonel Morgan’s command. Sixty days 
after my enlistment our company was engaged in its first fight at 
Hartsville, Tennessee, where Colonel Morgan won his commission 
as brigadier-general, and achieved perhaps his most brilliant victory 
by killirig and wounding over four hundred of the enemy, and cap- 
turing two splendid Parrot guns, and more than two thousand 
prisoners. 

On our celebrated raid into Kentucky during the Christmas holi- 
days of 1862 we captured, at Muldraugh’s Hill, an Indiana regiment 
of about eight hundred men, who were recruited principally in Put- 
nam County, many of whom were my old friends and acquaintances. 
I saw and conversed with a number of them while prisoners in our 
charge, and had my fellow-soldiers show them as much kindness as 
possible under the circumstances. This regiment had only a few 
months before been taken prisoners at Big Hill, Kentucky, and after 
being exchanged were armed with new Enfield rifles, all of which fell 
into our boys’ hands, and took the place of arms much inferior. 

There are doubtless many here to-day who were on Morgan’s 
remarkable raid into Indiana and Ohio, twenty years ago. ‘The first 
brigade crossed the Cumberland River at Burkesville, Kentucky, July 
2, 1863, when it was out of its banks, floating driftwood, and 
fully a quarter of a mile wide. The crossing of our twenty-four 
hundred men and horses was effected by unsaddling and driving 
the horses into the swollen stream, twenty or thirty at a time, and 
letting them swim to the opposite bank, where they were caught and 
hitched, while the men went over in two flats and a couple of indif- 
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ferent canoes. I shall never forget the perilous position I was in 
on that occasion. There were twelve of us who crossed over between 
sundown and dark with our twelve saddles in one canoe. The surg- 
ing waters came lapping up to within three inches of the edges of the 
canoe, and on the upper side it once in a while splashed in. The two 
men at the oars were inexperienced, and made frequent mistakes 
during the passage, but finally landed us safely on this side. I 
breathed much freer when I got out. 

On this raid, after the disastrous attack of July 4, upon the stock- 
ade at Green-river bridge, where we lost so many brave officers and 
men, we the next day drove Colonel Chas. Hanson’s regiment, the 
Twentieth Kentucky, into the brick depot at Lebanon, Kentucky: 
Our troops surrounded the building but were greatly exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, and suffered under the heat of a broiling sun for four 
hours. Some of our men concealed-themselves by lying down in 
or behind the tents just vacated by the Federal troops. When the 
order was given by General Morgan to charge the enemy, I wit- 
nessed an admirable exhibition of courage on the part of Colonel D. 
Howard Smith. He mounted his horse and led the assault himself, 
calling on us to follow him, in plain view of the enemy, and under a 
terrific fire from the depot, not exceeding sixty yards from our advanc- 
ing columns. On the other side of the building in the charge of the 
Second Kentucky, just before the surrender, Lieutenant Thomas 
Morgan, a younger brother of General Morgan, was killed, shot 
through the heart. He was idolized by his regiment, and many of 
his comrades, infuriated at his death, in the excitement of the moment, 
would have shown no quarter to the Federal soldiers, had it not been 
for the noble and magnanimous conduct of General Morgan himself. 
Although stricken with grief over the lifeless body of his favorite 
brother, and with his eyes filled with tears, I saw him rush to the 
front inside the depot, and with drawn pistol in hand, he stood 
between Colonel Hanson’s men and his own, and declared he would 
shoot down the first one of his men who molested a prisoner. And 
here I may venture the assertion that no officer in either army was 
kinder to prisoners or more considerate of their rights than General 
Morgan. 

When our command crossed the Chio River at Brandenburg, I 
experienced some peculiar sensations as I set foot on Indiana soil, 
and realized that I was engaged in a hostile invasion of my adopted 
State. I soon got over this feeling, however, and regarded our 
march.into the enemy’s country as one of the exigencies of war, and 
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entirely justifiable. I was in the advance guard under Captain 
Thomas H. Hines (now one of the judges of the Court of Appeals. 
of Kentucky), through Indiana and Ohio, and was captured at Buff- 
ington Island. I rode down eight horses on that raid, and although 
this number was perhaps above the average to the man, there were 
doubtless fifteen thousand horses ridden at different times by Mor- 
gan’s men on the Indiana and Ohio raid. 

About seven hundred of our men surrendered at Buffington, and 
we were started down the river on a boat next day in charge of some 
Ohio troops (the Twelfth Ohio Infantry, I believe), who treated us 
with great courtesy. After our arrival in Cincinnati, we were ship- 
ped in box cars to Camp Morton. I now began to appreciate what 
it was to be a prisoner of war, and that, too, within forty miles of the 
home of my parents. I was not entirely sure, either, of what would 
be the fate of a rebel from the Hoosier State. I was, however, 
shown much kindness by one of the companies of the Seventy-first 
Indiana Regiment, which constituted the prison-guard. It was made 
up of my neighbor boys in Putman County, and they all seemed 
rejoiced to see me ¢here. ‘Through their intervention I received 
clothing and other necessaries from home, and obtained an interview 
with my brothers and some of my old friends who had learned of my 
capture while at Indianapolis and came out to see me. 

Remaining one month at Camp Morton, we were then sent to 
Camp Douglas, at Chicago. On the night of October 16, 1863, hav- 
ing been confined in prison three months, accompanied by one of my 
messmates, I tied my boots around my neck and in my sock-feet 
climbed the prison fence, twelve feet high, between two guards, and 
made my escape. My brother, Dr. R. F. Stone, now practicing his 
profession at Indianapolis, was then attending Rush Medical College 
at Chicago. I found him next morning after making my escape as 
he was entering the college building. He showed us over the city 
and during the day we dined at the Adams House, an excellent 
hotel. It was the first ‘‘ square meal” I had eaten in several months, 
and I have often thought since it was the best dinner I ate during the 
war. I left the city by the Illinois Central, going to Mattoon, thence 
to Terre Haute, where I tarried at a German hotel two days, having 
written home to some of the family to meet me there. After 
seeing two of my brothers and getting some additional funds, I 
came by rail tg Cincinnati, thence by boat to Foster’s Landing, Ky., 
and from there footed it through Bracken, Nicholas, and Bourbon 
counties. I reached Bath County a few days afterward, and early 
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one morning I was captured in the very house where I was born, by 
a squad of home guards, in charge of Dr. William S. Sharp, who 
was my father’s family physician when he lived in Kentucky. I was 
taken to Mt. Sterling and there lodged in jail. I see that old jail- 
building every day when at home. It has been converted into a 
dwelling-house, and is now owned by an ex-Confederate colonel. 

To make good my escape from Camp Douglas, and to be again 
taken prisoner after getting five hundred miles on my way back to 
Dixie was extremely mortifying. I was confined in jail at Mt. 
Sterling two weeks, and was then started with other prisoners to 
Lexington; but, having serious apprehensions as to the reception I 
would meet with at the hands of Burbridge (who had about that 
time an unpleasant way of hanging and shooting such rebels as he 
caught in Kentucky), I succeeded in making my escape in the night 
at Winchester, eluding the vigilance of Lieutenant Curtis and his 
thirty mounted guards, who fired a few harmless shots at me as I dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

A few days later, finding no opportunity to get out South, owing 
to the presence of Federal troops in Eastern Kentucky, I got on 
the cars at Paris, and went to Canada za Cincinnati, Toledo, and 
Detroit. I staid in Canada, at Windsor, and Kingsville, four months, 
and in April, 1864, returned to Kentucky. While watching a chance to 
go back to the Confederacy, I worked on a farm three weeks near Flor- 
ence, in Boone County. On General Morgan’s last raid into the State, 
I joined a portion of his forces near Mt. Sterling, having made my 
way to them alone on horse-back from Boone County, and on reach- 
ing Virginia in June, 1864, I attached myself temporarily to Captain 
James E. Cantrill’s battalion, being a remnant of General Morgan’s 
old command, with which I remained until the following October, 
when at the battle of Saltville I got with my old regiment, then 
forming a part of General John S. Williams’s brigade. We returned 
to Georgia in time to follow in the rear of Sherman in his ‘* March 
to the Sea.” 

When the news of General Lee’s surrender was received, our 
brigade was at Raleigh, North Carolina. President Davis and his 
Cabinet officers were found at Greensboro, North Carolina, and our 
brigade escorted them from there to Washington, Georgia, where it 
disbanded. I rode to Augusta, Georgia, with Lieutenant William 
Messick, and there surrendered to the Eighteenth Indiana regiment, 
occupying the city, and received my parole, May 9, 1865. 

No. man can fully or correctly appreciate the value of personal 
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liberty who has never been a prisoner. At least three fourths of 
Morgan’s men here to-day have felt what it is to, endure the fearful 
life of a northern military prison, and many of them were humiliated 
by incarceration in the loathsome dungeons and cells of peniten- 
tiaries while prisoners of war. Fortunately for me, I left Camp 
Douglas in time to avoid the starvation policy subsequently.inaugu- 
rated there. Of the seven members of my mess I left in Camp 
Douglas, three died, one took the oath, and the other three, after 
twenty-one months of horrid imprisonment, were exchanged a few 
weeks before the close of the war. 

The same restless, daring spirit that actuated Morgan’s men inthe 
field, characterized them in prison, and out of eighteen hundred 
prisoners taken on the Indiana and Ohio raid, not less than six hun- 
dred of them escaped from Camp Morton and Camp Douglas. I 
have heard that one of the Chicago newspapers stated during the 
war that even if Morgan’s men had done nothing to distinguish them 
before their capture, they had immortalized themselves by their won- 
derful and successful escapes from prison. 

The extraordinary escape of General Morgan himself, together 
with Captains Hines, Sheldon, Taylor, Hockersmith, Bennett, and 
McGee from the Ohio State prison, stands without a parallel in 
military history. You can not imagine my surprise, after getting on 
the cars at Paris ev route to Canada, on the occasion already referred 
to, when I picked up a Cincinnati Daily Gazette, some passenger had 
left on the seat, and read the graphic account of this unexpected 
escape of our general and six of his captains. My heart leaped for 
joy at the news, but I dared not give expression to it by the utterance 
of a word. 

The course of Morgan’s men since the war closed deserves the 
highest commendation. As far as my observation extends, good 
soldiers in time of war make good citizens in time of peace. The 
toils and hardships of army life fit and prepare them for the battles 
of civil life. The success of Morgan’s men as civilians has been 
commensurate with their success as soldiers. Kentucky has selected 
from our command some of her highest legislative, judicial, and 
executive officers. From our ranks Kentucky and other States have 
been furnished mechanics, farmers, merchants, bankers, teachers, 
physicians, lawyers, and ministers of the gospel. here is hardly a 
neighborhood in Kentucky in which there does not reside one or 
more representatives of Morgan’s men, while many have become 
useful and honored citizens of other States. Coming out of the army, 
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most of them ragged and poor, some of them crippled for life, with 
no government pension to depend upon, they have gone to work for 
a living, and their labors have not been unrewarded. Their sobriety, 
industry, and moral worth will compare favorably with that of any 
other members of society. They have married the fair daughters of 
the South, the ‘‘girls they left behind them,” and to-day they enjoy 
the comforts of home, and can sit under their own vine and fig-tree 
surrounded by their wives and children. Most of us have passed 
the meridian of life, but there is much usefulness in store for us yet. 
We should not content ourselves with the victories and honors of the 
past. The present and future have demands upon us. The welfare 
of our respective communities and States, as well as our common 
country, calls for our continued labors in their behalf. 

I shall always remember a remark made by my friend Jerry R. 
Morton, of this city, one day while we were in Canada together. 
We were walking down the Detroit River, and as we took in the 
broad landscape view that stretched itself out before us, and saw the 
United States flag floating from a fort below the city on the other 
side, he stopped, and pointing across the river exclaimed, ‘‘I tell 
you, Stone, that’s a great country over yonder!” I acknowledged 
the correctness of his estimate of the American Republic. Standing 
on British soil, poor, self-exiled rebels as we were, we did not feel at 
liberty to call this ew country then. But great as this country was 
then, it is far greater now. We have the right to call it ovr country 
to-day. With peace and prosperity throughout the land, and all sec- 
tions united in fraternal feeling, we have, even in this progressive 
age, beyond question, the grandest country in the world. We are 
justly proud of the rapid strides the Southern States have taken in 
making up the present grandeur of the United States. We are 
especially proud of our own magnificent State. She has made much 
material progress since hostile armies ceased their ruthless march 
over her fair territory. Railroads have been built in all directions, 
penetrating her mountains and traversing her valleys. Nature’s vast 
storehouse has been unlocked by the spirit of enterprise. Our 
inexhaustible fields of iron, coal, and timber are fast being devel- 
oped, towns and cities are springing up on every hand; our means 
and mode of agriculture on our fertile and beautiful bluegrass farms, 
have been greatly improved, and we can truthfully boast of the 
finest cattle, the fastest horses, the fairest women, and the most 
hospitable people on earth. 

But notwithstanding all these claims to superiority, there are some 
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things lacking yet, without which we can not hope to keep pace 
with our sister States. We want in Kentucky a more efficient system 
of common-school education. We need, in other words, less whisky 
and more public-school money ; fewer distilleries and saloons, and 
more school-teachers and school-houses. To attain for the children 
of our beloved Commonwealth better public schools is an object well 
worthy of our united labors and influence. Lord Brougham has 
appropriately said, ‘‘ Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do 
nothing in this age. There is another personage, a personage less 
imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. The school- 
master is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array.” 

I trust that good results may flow from this reunion, and that it 
may serve as the pioneer of other reunions in Kentucky, not alone 
of Morgan’s men, but of all the Confederate soldiers within the bor- 
ders of our Commonwealth. I hope to live to see the day when not 
only in Kentucky, but in the whole country, the survivors of the 
Confederate and Federal armies shall meet as a band of brothers in 
one grand reunion, and commemorate alike the gallant deeds of the 
brave officers and men, both of the North and of the South. 


FROM DALTON TO ATLANTA. 


At the close of a former article, General Johnston’s army had 
crossed to the south bank of the Etowah, which was on May 2oth, 
1864. On the 21st we had a good rest, all being quiet until late in 
the afternoon, when there was severe cannonading down the river 
several miles to our left, which indicated that Sherman was flanking 
us by crossing the Etowah in that direction. The 22d was an exceed- 
ingly hot day, and as our brigade was bivouacked on top of a high 
hill overlooking the river, with no water nearer than the base, we 
suffered much from thirst. The soldier who filled his canteen at the 
bottom, would have it emptied by the time he toiled to the top of the 
hill, and he would be left as thirsty as ever. Being the Sabbath, 
there was divine service in camp, and in the afternoon the ‘‘ Christian 
Association” of the brigade met near the Sixth Regiment. It was 
found that several members had been killed since the opening of the 
campaign, and the writer listened to eloquent tributes paid to the 
memory of fallen comrades. 
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At 11 A.M., May 23d, we fell in and moved toward Dallas, leaving 
the railroad to our left. The road was much crowded with troops, 
and we were until near sundown marching eight miles. The column 
had to be halted at short intervals, and the soldiers having thus to 
stand up in ranks much of the time, was really more tiresome than 
rapid marching. It was very warm until late in the afternoon, when 
there wasa refreshing shower of rain. 

On tke 24th, at 2 a.M., the column again moved out, and after 
marching five miles toward Dallas, our brigade was formed in line of 
battle across the Burnt Hickory road, which came in from the direc- 
tion of the Etowah, and near New Hope Church. Skirmishers were 
thrown out, and we rested here during the day, the enemy not appear- 
ing in our front. There was continuous cannonading to our left, and 
late in the afternoon the enemy came up in force in front of Tyler’s 
brigade, guarding a road to our left, when a spirited skirmish ensued. 
After dark we fell in and marched five miles on the Powder Springs 
road, and at midnight bivouacked about two miles east of Dallas. 
The rain had been pouring down steadily since dark. 

All serene on the morning of the 25th, both in point of weather 
and warfare. At noon we moved half a mile nearer town, and 
bivouacked near a large spring. In the afternoon Finley’s brigade 
was fortifying in front of us, toward Dallas. About sundown the 
musketry roared terribly a few miles to our right, in the direction of 
New Hope church. We afterward learned that the firing was caused 
by Hooker charging Stewart’s division, and that the enemy was 
repulsed with heavy loss. At dark the rain again set in and continued 
nearly the whole night. 

At daylight on the 26th our regiment (the Ninth and the Fifth) 
moved to the front and to the extreme left of the division, where 
they commenced fortifying on a hill occupied by two batteries of Cobb’s 
battalion of artillery—Slocum’s and Gracey’s. This was in an open 
field, and as the morning advanced, the sun came down scorching 
hot. At noon, however, we were ordered to stop work, and at 
I p.M. the two regiments were moved to the right of the division 
where we rejoined the balance of the brigade. This movement was 
greatly to our advantage for it placed us in the woods where we had 
the benefit of a good shade. Our regiment occupied part of the 
temporary works thrown up by Finley, on the left of the road lead- 
ing from Dallas to Marietta while the Second Regiment was on the 
right of the road. Just before sundown our skirmish line opened up 
a brisk fire which was replied to with equal vigor on the part of the 
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Federals, and the minies commenced whizzing over us quite freely. 
The trees and bushes were standing so thick in our front, however, we 
could not observe either skirmish-line from the works. Soon after 
the skirmish opened, a Federal battery unlimbered on the road in our 
front and commenced throwing shells at a lively rate. General 
Lewis then rode up and ordered our colonel (Caldwell), to swing out 
with his regiment and take the battery. We did not think we stood 
in any great need of the battery, still we commence girding up our 
loins for the task; but just as we were about to move forward, the 
order was countermanded. When night came on the other regi- 
ments were extended further to the right and our regiment had to fill 
up the interval by being deployed in the works two or three yards 
apart. We were then ordered to sleep on our arms. Once during 
the night the skirmishers in front commenced firing, and the soldiers 
were up in a moment, ready for action. ‘The firing soon ceased, 
however, and we again went to sleep. 

Just before the dawn of day on the 27th, our regiment was ordered 
to fall in, and we moved around some distance to the right of our 
brigade, where we formed line of battle at the base of a wooded hill. 
At daybreak we moved up the slope in conjunction with two Tennes- 
see regiments of Tyler’s brigade, expecting to have a stubborn fight. 
The enemy was easily driven from the position, however, and we were 
soon masters of the situation. We captured a few prisoners, but 
what pleased us most was the capture of a fine bullock which the 
Federals had just killed and partly skinned. Soon after, Vaughan’s 
brigade of Cheatham’s division came up on our right and swept for- 
ward, driving the enemy from a hill still further to our right, which 
was also important to the holding of our position, for had these 
heights remained in the possession of the enemy he would have com- 
manded the entire line occupied by our division. About to A.M. our 
regiment was ordered back to the position we had left in the early 
morning, on the right of Findlay, but we had scarcely gotten in place 
when we were ordered back to the hill taken that morning, where 
we remained behind some temporary breastworks, with the minies 
and shells flying over us in a constant stream during the balance 
of the day. 

At daylight on the morning of the 28th our regiment was moved 
still further to the right, and occupied the works which had been 
constructed by one of Cheatham’s brigades, his division having been 
withdrawn during the night, except his skirmish-line. Walker’s 
division posted on the left of our division had also been withdrawn, 
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which left our division and Jackson’s cavalry division alone to con- 
front McPherson’s army, McPherson being the extreme right of 
Sherman’s army and ours and Jackson’s divisions being the extreme 
left of Johnston’s army. ‘The hill our regiment now occupied on the 
right of the division was nearer the enemy, and our line was almost 
at right angles with the main alignment. We were in the woods 
where there was much undergrowth, and no part of the enemy’s line 
could be seen except in a small field a little to our right where the 
Federals had a field-battery or two, well protected by earthworks. 
Being thus extended our line was necessarily very thin, our regiment 
alone occupying the works of an entire brigade. The Federal sharp- 
shooters were very close and kept a constant stream of bullets flying 
over our works all the time. The brigade that had been withdrawn 
left several old smooth-bored muskets lying around, also a box of 
buck-and-ball cartridges, and soon a lively contest sprang up between 
some of our soldiers as to who could shoot the largest load out of 
these guns, directing the fire over the heads of our skirmishers, and 
in the direction of the Federal lines. Often these muskets were so 
heavily charged that they roared like young cannon. A Federal 
sharp-shooter whom we captured volunteered the remark to General 
Bate, who happened to be on our part of the line, ‘‘ General, your 
sharp-shooting is excellent, but your artiilery is not worth a d—n.” 
Lieutenants Ellis and Applegate of Company B, not to be outdone, 
stealthily carried two of these muskets heavily charged, beyond the 
works where a better view could be had, and fired a volley at the 
enemy, which caused a general shout for the infantry corps. 

About 4 P.M. our regiment was ordered to get ready for an 
assault on the enemy's works. Cartridge-boxes were crammed with 
ammunition, canteens filled with fresh water, and knapsacks. blankets, 
and haversacks were to be left behind so that the soldiers would not be 
encumbered by any extra weight. The order was that our regiment was 
not to advance until the other regiments got out even with us, then we 
were to go over the works and keep dressed with the line on our left. 
We were soon in fighting trim, and every man to his place ready to move 
forward at the command. It was not tong until the musketry and 
artillery commenced to roar in the wooded valley to our lJeft, and above 
the din of battle we could plainly distinguish the **rebel yell.” Our 
regiment commenced swinging out on the alignment, but even before 
the right companies had gone over the works the firing ceased and 
all became perfectly quiet. Owing to the thickness of the woods we 
could.not see the combatants, but it was soon evident that our troops 
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had fallen back, for the Federals commenced cheering all along the 
line. 

As our regiment occupied an isolated position, it was some time 
before we learned the true state of affairs. It seems that it was the 
opinion at army headquarters that the main Federal force had been 
withdrawn from about Dallas, and a charge was ordered to feel the 
strength of the enemy. Jackson’s division of cavalry on the left 
was to advance at the firing of asingle volley of artillery from Cobb’s 
battalion, and if ascertained that the enemy was not in heavy force, 
then the infantry was to advance at the firing of two volleys. At 
the appointed signel, Armstrong’s brigade of cavalry made a vigorous 
charge on the extreme left, but finding the enemy entrenched and in 
heavy force, fell back. General Bate then directed that the signal 
for the infantry to advance be withheld, and dispatched orders to 
each of the brigade commanders not to move forward. Before this 
order was delivered, however, our brigade and Finley’s brigade 
(commanded by Colonel Bullock), moved to the charge. General 
Bate in his report says, ‘‘ Thecharge of Armstrong’s brigade was made 
with a yell, which together with the fire of musketry and the enemy’s 
artillery, caused General Lewis and Colonel Bullock, on the right, 
to believe the entire left was charging ; hence they moved forward 
and came amid the thick undergrowth, in close range of the enemy’s 
fire before they were able to see the entrenchments—one or two 
regiments of the former (Lewis), taking the first line of breastworks 
of the enemy, and the latter (Bullock) approaching near the same, 
both driving every thing before them, killing many and capturing 
some prisoners. Colonel Smith (commanding Tyler’s brigade), 
being near the signal station, awaited, and did not advance.” Colonel 
Bullock received the order countermanding the charge first, and falling 
back, left the flank of our brigade exposed to a heavy infilading fire 
of both artillery and small arms, in addition to the withering fire from 
the enemy in front. The Fourth Regiment especially, suffered in 
this regard, being on the left and most exposed. When the order 
reached our brigade, the Fifth Regiment had its blood up, and at first 
refused to fall back, only doing so when the colonel seized the colors 
and bore them to the rear. This charge made by the infantry was 
brought about through misapprehension, and the heavy loss entailed 
was needless; yet such accidents will occur in the most carefully 
planned campaigns. 

General Sherman in his book says that he had concluded to with- 
draw MePherson from Dallas, and gave orders accordingly, but 
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McPherson was also confronted with a heavy force, and as he began 
to withdraw according to orders on the 28th, he was fiercely assailed ; 
a bloody battle ensued in which he repulsed the attack, inflicting 
heavy loss on his assailants. 

As McPherson had an army of some twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand men under his command (Jeff. C. Davis’s division had joined 
him from Rome), and as he was confronted by only one infantry 
division and one of cavalry, there was necessarily a great deal of 
‘* bluff” on our side. This game was materially aided by the heavy 
timber and thick undergrowth intervening between the lines, which 
prevented a critical observation as to our actual force. 

On the 29th there was the usual sharp-shooting and cannonading, 
but no demonstration indicating attack from either side. Our regi- 
ment continued to hold the isolated.hill, and at the point nearest the 
enemy’s lines there was a constant stream of bullets flying over. 

About ten or eleven o’clock at night we were suddenly aroused 
from our slumbers by heavy volleys of musketry and the thunder of 
cannon. ‘The writer sprang to his feet, and while rubbing his eyes 
open, asked a comrade who was looking over the works, what was 
the matter. ‘* H—I has broke loose in Georgia!” was the response, 
and sure enough there was a perfect sheet of flame from small arms 
coming over the enemy’s works extending miles away to our left, and 
the flash of his cannon in battery in our immediate front lit up the 
dark woods so that we could see plainly the cannoneers working the 
guns, while the shell and grape came shrieking over the hill, mingling 
with the hissing minies. At first we thought a line of battle was seen 
advancing up the hill to the attack, and fire was opened from our 
works, but it was soon discovered that this was a mistake and that the 
enemy continued behind his fortifications. The enemy’s batteries 
in the open field to our right flank also shelled furiously, the shells 
flashing through the darkness over our heads like meteors. Cleburn’s 
division came from the right to reinforce us, thinking our divison 
attacked, and Govan’s Arkansas brigade came up to the support of 
our regiment. We heard Govan’s soldiers yelling in the distance as 
they came plunging through the creeks and tearing through the un- 
derbrush, which was to let us know that succor was near at hand, 
and to encourage us to hold the works until they arrived. They were 
much astonished when they came up and found us not repelling an 
attack, but quietly looking over at the beautiful ‘‘ fireworks” fur- 
nished gratuitously by our neighbors. Presently the firing from the 
enemy’s works ceased as suddenly as it had commenced and soon 
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there was a profound quiet. But it was not long until we heard a 
Federal staff-officer, who rode along the enemy’s line in our immedi- 
ate front, announce that five thousand rebels had just been captured 
over on the right, which caused tremendous cheering. We swal- 
lowed this information with a grain of salt, however, and instead of 
‘* folding our tents and silently stealing away,” we simply folded our- 
selves in our blankets and went to sleep. But we were again aroused 
two or three times during the night by this strange outburst of firing 
on the part of the enemy, and we were ata loss to account for it, no 
satisfactory reason ever having been given, so far as the writer’s know- 
ledge extends. 


WHAT A SOLDIER SAW AND KNOWS. 


A certain Mohamed, after calling in vain for the mountain to 
come to him, wisely concluded to go to the mountain, and on one 
occasion stood not on the order of his going but invented for the 
purpose an Arabian style of skeedaddle called an ‘‘ hegira,” and went 
for the mountains with all the undignified “ get up and get” that 
was in him, but Theophilus Brown shut up in Mr. Trigg’s yard at 
Abingdon, listening to the clattering hoofs in the street and to the 
rush of plundering stragglers in the alley in the rear, could plainly 
see the hills, and notwithstanding he had in his pocket an order from 
the Secretary of War to report to the Sixth Confederate Battalion, 
stood there very irresolute. Even though the hills seemed to beckon 
to him he felt that he couddn’t, like the Arab, gotothem. He did 
just what any pent-up soldier would do under similar circumstances, 
he walked into the kitchen, stirred up the embers in the cook-stove, 
filled his pipe with powder-mixed tobacco from the corners of his 
war-jacket, leaving of course just room enough in the bowl for some 
hasty reflections on the possibility of a blue-coated arm being thrust 
through the door-way by way of argument to a pistol-pointed invita- 
tion to come out for an excursion to the lakes at the expense of the 
United States Government, but as the first reflective whiffs wreathed 
their smoke spirals loftward, a voice came from that place with 
‘*Who’s down dar ?” ‘The answer brought the advice, ‘‘ Better git 
out’n dar, young marster, ’cause the yanks in the next yard.” An- 
other whiff—another thought—and Theophilus Brown whisked like a 
rolling hoop to the stable and lay quickly down beside a brindle cow 
to hide and ruminate, not on the ‘‘ sweet breath of kine in the mead- 
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ow,” but how to get away from the breath in the stable, while inquis- 
itive eyes peered occasionally through the cracks in the wall but 
failed to see the little Brown heap by the side of the industrious cud- 
chewer. In the darkest hour, just before day, an alley gate stealthily 
opened, a fence sprung over, and Theopilus Brown was speeding 
over the fields and far away but without a horse—the enemy’s cav- 
alry on every road and bushwhackers in the hills. At last, wearied 
from loss of sleep, he lay down and slumbered for an hour, and when 
he awoke he was compelled to tear his clothes from the earth to 
which they were frozen, and of all the well-remembered nights of 
the Confederacy this oftenest returns to mind when the slightest 
change in thermal temperature rouses a frost-bitten toe to give a lively 
illustration of its barometric functions. Heading toward Wythe- 
ville, Theophilus wished to ascertain the color of the uniform of a 
column of cavalry that had just passed down the road, slipped into a 
cottage, and after being told that they were Federals, was attempting 
to gain a woodland just beyond a cross-road, and when on the fence 
he saw a detachment of the enemy’s cavalry returning from 
the lead works, and the detachment saw him. He fell inside the 
fence when a dozen blue-coats rode up with drawn pistols and urged 
Theophilus to give them his pistol. ‘Theophilus was mounted again, 
this time by the United States Government, and behind a man who 
kindly held the reins for him. To the captors every speck seen in 
the distance was a bushwhacker, and a whispered encouragement of 
this suspicion, coupled with scarcity of horses, gave Theophilus a worth- 
less verbal parole and set him on his own legs again to go in quest of 
another horse and his new command. 

He found the horse, and with it soon reached the Sixth Confeder- 
ate Cavalry, which at that time numbered but few men and but one 
officer present. An expedition to New River in pursuit of a raiding 
party, or an occasional scout, was all that served to keep up an 
interest, until one bright morning, near Christiansburg, Va., an order 
was published that the commissioned officers should come at once to 
brigade headquarters, whither they went expecting an order to be 
ready to move, etc., etc. 

When they came into the presence of the general, he was ner- 
vously walking back and forth, and with ill-suppressed emotions, he 
said, ‘‘Gentlemen, General Lee has surrendered.” ‘‘General Lee 
surrendered!” they echoed in doubtful inquiry. They could xot 
believe it, though they had seen army after army yield to superior 
numbers, had seen brigades reduced to regiments, regiments to com- 
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panies, and companies consolidated ; though they knew that every 
available man was in the army, knew that every appliance of con 
scription had been used to recruit our shattered forces, knew that all 
the undeveloped boys and feeble old men abie to carry a musket had. 
been gathered in, knew that the end must soon come unless assist- 
ance was received from European nations, but that General Lee had. 
surrendered, O, no! The blow must have fallen somewhere else, 
for General Lee in the estimation of the Confederate soldier, was 
invincible. The brigadier and commander of the Sixth started at 
once to Canada, advising the men either to seek the Western army 
or join General Giltner, then about to move toward Kentucky, on a 
raid deflecting toward ‘lennessee, if the news was notconfirmed, other- 
wise, to follow the example of Lee and surrender. When the whole 
truth was known a kind of bravado took the place of dismay. The 
officer sent out by the Federal authorities to negotiate for the sur- 
render was laughed at, and the news of the assassination was received 
with a suppressed cheer. When at last the commana reached Mt. 
Sterling (the place designated for surrender), the command was no. 
longer cavalry, for the men had sold their horses for means to reach 
their distant homes. 

The prisoners were drawn upin line, the arms grounded, and the 
men marched to headquarters where they were given their paroles. 

Theophilus Brown with them reached the end of the struggle, and 
has now written, in this disconnected way, much of what he knows 
of the late war, and very little of what he saw during its progress. 


ADVENTURES OF A CONFEDERATE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Several weeks were passed by Colonel DeBoin’s family, seem- 
ingly in the quiet activity of social enjoyment. A greater number 
of the neighbors visited the DeBoin family than ever before, and 
dinners, sailing parties, picnics, fishing, and huntings seemed to be 
the order of the day. ‘To all appearances the colonel himself threw 
aside the ordinary hauteur and reserve of his manner, and presented 
to the surrounding society a new phase of character. He exerted 
himself to please, and really, taking every thing into consideration, 
his past severity of demeanor, his rather chilling mode of address, 
and his distant, upright bearing, he succeeded remarkably well in his. 
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present strange attitude. His neighbors began to think that they had 
hitherto misunderstood his character; that, after all, he was a clever, 
sociable man; that to appreciate him and learn his true disposition, 
it was only necessary to know and to visit him. 

To Irene, this change in her father’s daily habits and demeanor, 
was truly pleasant. She looked on with astonishment not unmingled 
with delight. As she watched him moving among his guests, dis- 
pensing the little courtesies of the hour demanded by the occasion, 
and beheld what a delightful effect it produced in adding to the gay- 
ety of picnic or dinner, she came to think him the most charming 
man she had ever met, and wondered what could have brought about 
so marked a change. Why, in all those years which had passed, had 
she never before seen her father exhibit this agreeable phase of char- 
acter. And then she set to work thinking could this have been his 
normal condition, and had some dreadful thing happened, changing 
his whole being, producing the austere man whom she had known all 
her life? But it was of no use. Thinking till doomsday could give 
her no accurate information on the subject. Somehow or other she 
connected young Harkins with this change in her father, and the 
idea that he was in some unknown.way the cause of her father’s 
present exhilaration, gave her a species of affection for the youth, 
and she began to treat him very kindly—not too kindly, but still, to 
such an extent that young Harkins began, as he said while discussing 
the question with himself in the quiet of his chamber, ‘‘ to see his 
way clear.”” Had Willie Ross been present on such occasions, a 
jealous pang would assuredly have disturbed the quiet tenor of his 
thoughts. But Irene’s conduct and treatment of Ebenezer Harkins 
did not extend beyond sisterly feeling or action, and though it might 
have ruffled the susceptible feeling of a lover, yet in reality it did 
not exceed that of a modest, well-educated maiden who loved her 
father, and was disposed to extend her kindness to any and every 
one who added to his happiness. She was as yet wholly unaware 
of the intentions of that father, and of the expectations of the 
doughty Captain Harkins. 

Her mother, too, felt kindly toward the young man for the same 
reason—the change in her husband’s manner. She remembered that 
he had not for years exhibited so much gayety; that it had been 
many, many years since she had heard him laugh, and she, too, 
wondered what it was that had thus, as it were, lifted the burden 
from his heart, brought back the spirits of his youth, and enabled 
him so easily to diffuse happiness on those around him. She blessed 
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whoever or whatever was the cause, and herself became gay and 
joyous. She attributed the result in large part to the presence and 
ready tact of the young captain, and began to feel toward him as 
toward a son, and to bless him in her heart for thus renewing the 
youth of her husband. The influence of the change permeated every 
portion of the Colonel’s family circle, and was pleasantly felt by all, 
including even the field-hands, for whereas, formerly very little com- 
munication was had between master and servant, now they were 
often stopped by the colonel, who inquired of them kindly about 
their little domestic matters, and showed an interest in their well 
doing which he had not for years exhibited. None of them knew 
the real cause. None of them knew that his whole soul had become 
profoundly interested in the success of a movement which he had 
put on foot, the success of which, he was firmly persuaded, rested on 
the impression he could make upon his fellows. Hence, knowing 
this and being terribly in earnest, he had determined to succeed if 
he could so do, by any effort of which mortal was capable. A gieat 
object earnestly pursued will develop in the pursuer every quality 
he possesses, and in many instances will radically change the whole 
nature of the man, and present to friends and foes phases of charac- 
ter they never dreamed the individual possessed of. 

In the meanwhile, Colonel DeBoin moved among his guests and 
acquaintances, talking, laughing, joking, and making himself very 
agreeable, introducing Captain Harkins to every one, young and old, 
and recommending him to the favor of their intimacy by all possible 
means. And Harkins really conducted himself admirably, ingratia- 
ting himself with all whom he thought would be of help.in carrying 
forward the scheme he had come to Florida to effect. This scheme 
was to arouse disaffection among the people of Florida, to gather 
together the elements of discontent and unionism, to form a Union 
party, and out of the whole to organize an armed resistance to the 
constituted Confederate authorities, of which Colonel DeBoin was to 
take the lead, commissioned as a brigadier-general by the Union 
Government. This was the plan to affect which the colonel had 
given himself up, body and soul, and which had produced in the 
demeanor of the man so marked a change—a plan in which he hoped 
with the aid of Captain Harkins, to succeed. 

Day and night for the past few weeks he had worked, under the 
disguise of the various festivities we have mentioned, to forward his 
cherished object, leaving the subordinate proposition of Irene’s and 
Ebenezer’s marriage to work itself out in the due course of nature. 
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During this period he visited every person, male and female, in the 
least suspected of harboring a sentiment in favor of the Union, 
explaining, arguing, urging, and pleading for his cause. Every 
expedient which could be thought of was duly put in motion toassist 
the design. Returning to his house at night, he and the captain 
would compare notes, experiences, and hopes. Each new day pleas- 
ing themselves with the idea that their grand object, at first without 
a local habitation, was assuming shape, and becoming an accom- 
plished fact. Every night adding some new name to tle long list, 
which the colonel thought, with that sanguine belief pertaining to 
all enthusiasts, was to bear the Union cause onward to victory. 

Every thing, too, favored their daring project. Allof the troops, 
even to the latest levies had been sent to the front, and there was 
not an armed squad any where in the whole country. In addition 
to which, a few slight reverses in Virginia and in the West, greatly 
magnified by the alarmists, gave the colonel an ample field for specu- 
lation, and afforded a great opportunity for prophesying evil and 
misfortune to the Confederate arms, and to a man of vivid imagin- 
ation, betokened an early downfall to the cause, and of those who 
had staked their lives and fortunes upon its success. He and his 
coadjutor, Harkins, could not come out openly and advocate their 
purposes, for notwithstanding the fact that all the troops were 
engaged at the front, the prevailing sentiment was heartily against 
the Union government, and there were plenty of men left who would 
not have hesitated five minutes about disposing of any one whom 
they deemed a traitor to their country, and whom they caught 
flagrante delicto spreading disaffection in the ranks of the patriots. 
Several, otherwise deemed worthy people, had been tarred and 
feathered and driven from the country, for a too ready use of their 
tongues in talking against the Confederacy, and one man who had 
been caught in an attempt to stir up the negroes to mutiny had been 
tried by a posse of citizens, convicted, and hung, without any of the 
usual delays and provocations of law. 

With these facts fresh in his mind and no desire to perish ignobly 
before the accomplishment of his grand project, the colonel worked 
slowly and secretly, but with great success, as he fondly imagined. 
The knowledge of what had been done to interferere had a very 
violent effect upon Harkins. Of all things in this world, that to 
which he was most bitterly opposed was his own death, let it come 
in what shape it might, whether as that of the traitor or the hero, it 
suited him not. There was no conceivable means he would not have 
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adopted to avoid such a result, and had he known at the start of the 
perils attending his undertaking, he would have avoided it with all 
the force of which he was capable. He never would have consented 
to put his precious carcass in peril—it was worth too much to him. 
What was wealth, glory, and all else that ambition leads to, to him, 
if the realization brought death in its train? But he was now 
embarked in the struggle, and while the fact was, that a man had 
been hanged for doing what he was attempting, still, hope whispered, 
such will not be my fate. ‘‘ If the worst comes, I’ll get out of the 
way. ‘They can never catch me; I’m too sharp for these dull-pated 
fools. ll keep a sharp lookout for squalls, and the man who 
catches me napping will have to wake mighty early in the morning.” 
With this course of action marked out he determined to hold on to 
his present operations. He had a great deal at stake—too much in 
fact to throw up the sponge lightly. There was the intended mar- 
riage with Irene, whom he fondly fancied was falling deeply in love 
with him, but to win whomand her wealth it was absolutely necessary 
to retain the good will of her father, and he had learned by this time 
that there was ‘‘ no fooling” about the colonel—that he was a brave, 
resolute man; terribly in earnest in this work, the set purpose of his 
life, the one and the first great object, which had come to his life 
since the days of his callow youth. For him to discover cowardice 
or meanness of spirit in his proposed son-in-law, would be at once to 
destroy forever all the prospects of that man fora nearer alliance, 
and to crush at once and for all time his aspirations for that position. 
Ebenezer Harkins had sufficient knowledge of human nature and 
had seen enough of Colonel DeBoin to realize the effect of such a 
discovery, and he had sufficient tact and assurance to assume the 
character of manliness and to carry it out, too, if no imminent danger 
revealed the true inwardness of the man and exposed his native 
cowardice and inherent littleness of spirit. There are many men in 
this gay world of ours who pass for the bravest and best of citizens, 
who impose upon the public a false idea of their greatness, and the 
imposition sometimes continues until death—a tombstone commem- 
orative of their many generous virtues is ofttimes erected to incite 
the coming generations to emulate their glorious example. When if 
the truth in all its nakedness could have been exhibited and their 
true characters laid bare, instead of exaltation they would have 
received the deserved scorn and execration of every genuine man. 
In their case no emergency had risen showing them in their true 
colors. Such was the condition of things just now with Captain 
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Harkins. The country seemed so quiet—the people following peace- 
ably their daily avocations. He was received with empressment 
wherever he went—he could not conceive of danger lurking in such 
a calm and agreeable state of society. Naturally shrewd, and 
endowed with a stock of assurance, enough to have supported a half 
dozen ordinary men, he felt capable of sustaining the role which he 
had assumed, determined, however, to vacate it the moment danger 
threatened his divine person. ; 

Affairs had gone along in this way for several weeks, the colonel 
believing he was making fresh adherentseach day, was nightly adding 
their names to his list. In the meanwhile Captain Harkins made 
such court to Irene as the time at his disposal warranted, but as his 
vanity and avarice only were enlisted, his love-making was at no 
period so warmly and eagerly pressed as to alarm the delicacy of her 
feelings. So little were her thoughts directed to such an idea, that 
she never once thought that Captain Harkins was viewing her in the 
light of a possible wife. Several times she had momentarily deemed 
his language a shade too high flown for a mere visitor or friend, but never 
fora single instant had she dreamed of what his intentions were in regard 
to herself. The time had now arrived when the colonel believed mat- 
ters to be sufficiently ripe for action. He had as he supposed, imbued 
his neighbors sufficiently with his own notions to begin the organi- 
zation contemplated ; so he appointed ashort day in the future as the 
time, and an old log school-house on the edge of a large hammock, 
situated about half way between Ocala and Oak Grove, as the place 
of rendezvous for his disciples, notifying each man to come to the 
appointed place prepared to be enrolled into the service of the 
Union, and ready to march to St. Augustine, whete they would be 
fully armed and equipped, as required by the United States Army 
Regulations. He had no doubt of quietly effecting his organization, 
and as quietly making his way to the city mentioned, the whole 
country being, as he supposed, entirely free from Confederate troops. 
Hence he had selected a rendezvous right by the side of a great public 
road, and though the time Was to be near sunset, still it was to be in 
the day time. He had now no longer any use for secrecy, as he deem- 
ed his work accomplished. Well knowing what the result of his actions 
would be upon his private fortunes, he had the week before executed 
a deed of all he possessed, conveying his property to his daughter, 
in this way thinking to preserve what he owned from confiscation, 
Irene being, as was well known, an ardent Confederate. ‘To this 
step he was more particularly urged by Captain Harkins, who in 
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advising this step, deemed that he was advancing his own interests, 
and placing any other disposition of the colonel’s vast estates beyond 
his power. By this deed he had unquestionably united the estates 
with the woman, and he would not in the event of the marriage 
which he contemplated be compelled to await their enjoyment until 
the colonel’s death. Having effected this arrangement, the colonel 
had caused his family to make every necessary arrangement for a 
removal, so that on the day in question, his wife had all prepared 
for going away, but to what point, and why the removal had to be, 
she knew no more than a child unborn. For though she had asked 
these questions of her husband, she had so far received no satisfac- 
tory solution. The fact simply was that she was ready, and had 
gotten ready at her husband’s command, quietly and without calling 
the curiosity of either neighbor or servant to the matter. Every thing 
therefore was ready, horses, conveyances, trunks, and every thing 
necessary to a quick but substantial journey. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


MAKERS OF THE First BATYTLE-FLacs.—The telegraphic report 
of the presentation of a Confederate battle-flag to the New Orleans 
Washington Artillery is not altogether correct. The lady who had 
the distinguished honor of making that banner is not now “a school 
teacher in Baltimore,” but the wife of Professor Martin, of Johns- 
Hopkins University. In the years of 1861-2 there were at Rich- 
mond three ladies by the name of Cary, who had abandoned ele- 
gant homes in Maryland to follow the fortunes of the Confederacy. 
Three more beautiful and accomplished and fascinating women never 
existed. One of these modern Graces remained in single blessed- 
ness. Another married Burton N. Harrison, the secretary of Jeffer- 
son Davis. Her husband is now an eminent lawyer in New York, 
while she has highly distinguished herself in esthetic literature. 
Miss Hettie Cary, the third Grace, married General Pegram and 
afterward Professor Martin. For sometime after the war she trained 
young ladies in the famous seminary of her parents. It was she 
who adapted the song of ‘‘My Maryland” to the music that will 
always be a part of its existence. How her soul must be exalted 
at the past evoked by the proceedings of yesterday! Some artist 
of the South should have painted the Hettie Cary of 1861-2 as the 
Diva of the Confederacy. 
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Editorial. 


REUNION OF MORGAN’S MEN. 


Morgan’s men, to the number of fifteen hundred, met recently in 
Woodland Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The thinned companies, in the order of their distinctive letters, 
formed in line and stepped backward, as it were, into the stirring 
and stormy times of the war. 

The boys were again in camp with their surviving comrades and 
officers, and again the merry jest and ringing shout resounded with 
the added zest of sudden recollection. The reunion was a conflict 
of joy and grief; the one evoked by the presence of those still left to 
answer, ‘‘Here!” at roll-cali, and the other called up by the adsence 
of those who had long since cfossed over the river, the whole finding 
a feeble and suggestive expression in the contending sunbeams and 
shadows that flecked the grave of their leader while they lovingly 
placed there a remembrance of flowers. This done, reluctantly the 
veterans turned hoineward to wait for the final ‘‘ taps.” 


In the general summing up of the battles and skirmishes of the 
war between the States, the interest is mainly centered in the great 
armies of the East and West, and but scant justice has been done to 
the devoted commands in the more isolated parts of the Confed- 
eracy. ‘This is especially true of those commands serving in Louis- 
iana in the neighborhood of Bayou Teche and elsewhere. The 
actions of Farie’s battery in this locality are especially noteworthy 
for hard and constant service, being at all times unsupported by 
infantry. Want of space is our apology for not publishing the inter- 
esting reports now being re-printed in the 7Z7rwth, of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, 


Our August number, containing Major Sauffley’s eloquent ad- 
dress, will be in press in a very few days. Copies at all the leading 
book-stores. 
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THe reunion of Morgan’s men, at Lexington, was by all odds the 
most successful and enjoyable affair ever held by a Confederate 
command—enjoyed alike by the members of that command, by 
comrades, and by ex-Federal soldiers. 


‘THE SOUTHERN Bivovuac will enter upon its second year and 
new volume with the September number. “This magazine, from the 
issue of the August number, will be under the control of Captains 
W.N. McDonald and W. M. Marriner. An office has been estab- 
lished at the corner of Center and Green streets, where ex-Confed- 
erates visiting the city will find a welcome. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE ORPHAN BRIGADE: 

Comrades—The next reunion of our brigade will be held at Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 5, 1883. The interest manifested in our last meet- 
ing at Blue Lick Springs is a guarantee that the coming one will be 
a splendid success. J.exington is very accessible, containing among 
other objects of tender regard to Kentuckians, the graves of Breck- 
inridge and Hanson. It will be a fitting thing after a hearty greeting 
to visit those sacred spots and once more do homage to their memory. 

The First Kentucky Brigade, consisting of the Second, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Ninth Kentucky, and the Forty-first Alabama Regi- 
ments of Infantry, will thus meet in grand reunion. Brief addresses 
will probably be made by some of our comrades. 

We are endeavoring to have a number of the Forty-first Alabama 
present. All Confederate soldiers of Kentucky, and visiting soldiers 
of all arms and armies, are cordially invited to meet with us. Please 
inform our comrades. 


Hervey McDowe Chairman. 
Joun H. WELLER, Sec’). 


Six dollars sent to us at our expense will secure the Brvovuac for 
one year to five addresses. 


THE edition of July and August numbers will be each unusually 
large, to fill orders now on file from ‘* Morgan’s men.” 


Ex-CONFEDERATES visiting the city are invited to register their 
names at office of SOoUrTHERN Bivouac, corner of Centre and Green 
streets. 
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THERE were 2,780,178 men enlisted by the United States for the 
purpose of putting down the rebellion. 


CapTaAin TIFFANY, formerly military postmaster at Camp Doug- 
las was presented a handsome cane by some of Morgan’s men at the 
late Lexington reunion. 


WHEN the news of the surrender of Lee was being communicated 
to Sherman’s army, a soldier who had been attentively listening cried 
out, ‘Thunder, why you’re the very man we’ve been /ooking for, for 
four years!” 


JouNson’s IsLanp, in Lake Erie, was the principal military prison 
for Confederate officers during the war, nearly three hundred of 
whom are buried there. The graves are neglected, the headboards 
fallen or gone, and the lettering on those remaining  well-nigh 
obliterated. 


‘CAPTAIN, we are entirely out of ammunition,” said the orderly 
sergeant of a company to his Irish captain in one of the regiments 
of the Union Army at the battle of the Wilderness. ‘‘Antirely out ?” 
said the captain. ‘‘ Yes, entirely out.” ‘‘Then sase firing,” said 
the captain. 


THE only newspaper published by the Confederates in Kentucky 
during the war, was the Lexington Statesman during the occupation 
of the city by General Kirby Smith in the fall of 186r. 

* The printing department of the Odserver and Reporter was con- 
ducted for some time by the printers of Morgan’s command. 


‘“ T NEVER killed but one man during the whole war,” said Colonel 
James Otis, late commander of New York cavalry, ‘‘ and that was 
unavoidable.” ‘* How was that?” ‘‘ Well,” said the colonel, seriously, 
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‘a Confederate chased me twenty-five miles, and fell from sheer 
exhaustion. I have regretted it ever since, but it could not be 
helped.” 


Bitty P. said he had no lice on him. ‘‘Did you ever look?” 
‘‘No.” ‘*How do you know then?” ‘If ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise,” said Billy. ‘‘ Why there is one crawling on your bosom 
now.” Billy took him, put him in his bosom, and said to the louse, 
‘¢ You stay there now this makes the fourth time I have put you back, 
and if I catch you out again to-day I’ll martyr you.” Co. Ayrcu. 


Berore the war Island No. 10 contained four hundred acres of 
cultivated land, a fine residence, a splendid orchard and grove of fig 
trees, negro cabins, fences, and all that goes to make up a prosperous 
plantation. Inthe time of war the shoresof Island No. 1o were lined 
with batteries, supported by seven thousand men. To-day thisisland 
does not exist. The place where it stood is known bya slight ripple 
on the surface of the water.—JWemphis Avalanche. 


GENERAL JuBAL A. Earty has declined to permit a ‘‘camp”’ of 
Confederate veterans in Lynchburg, Virginia, to use his name as a 
title. He advised the ‘‘camp” to take that of General Garland, a 
Lynchburger, who was the first Confederate general to fall in the 
war. In these times, he suggests, it is dangerous to pay honors to 
any but the dead. Those who have said Jubal Early was not a 
smart man can now start for the rear.—Boston Bivouac. 


JupGE JoHN Rice was a very violent secessionist, afd in a 
speech urging secession said, ‘‘Why, the Yankees! If they 
show fight, we can whip them with pop-guns.” A short time after 
the war, Judge Rice was making a speech at the same cross-roads 
where he had made his boasting speech before the war. One of the 
audience asked if he was not the same Judge Rice that spoke there 
in 1860. ‘‘I am,” he replied. ‘Well, didn’t you say we could 
whip the Yankees with pop-guns?” ‘I did; and we could have 
done it; but, ——’em, they wouldn’t fight us that way !” 


DvrinG the war one General Pope made a report in which he 
captured a very large slice of the Confederate army, and every 
whopper in the Ananias line was likened to General Pope’s report. 
At one time a soldier lying ‘‘ zz extremis”’ sent for chaplain for relig- 
ious consolation, and curiously enough the gentleman of the cloth 
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turned to the Jonah story and read it, when the following conversa- 
tion ensued: Soldier—‘‘ Chaplain, is that from the Bible?” Chap- 
lain—‘‘ Yes, my brother, from the Word of God.” Soldier (with 
failing breath)—‘‘ Please—look—again and see if it is not General 
Pope’s report.” 


Ir was reserved for Southwestern Virginia to produce during the 
late war a veritable Mrs. Partington. In answer to an inquiry of a 
straggler for ‘‘news,”’ the blessed old soul replied, ‘‘I haint heerd 
much, except an exerter was cumin’ along here the other day and 
was a tellin’ of me as how the Yankees was mortifying at Christians- 
burg, and Captain Causeland’s crittur company cum along and driv 
’em away, and the news cum on the polegrass wire to Christiansburg 
that the preserves was all called out, and the whole State of Virginny 
was gwine to be vaccinated; and while the exerter was a tellin’ me 
of it a provoking guard cum along and interested of him. 


Doc Murron.—When Morgan’s men were confined at Camp 
Douglas, the prison was visited by the Illinois legislature in a 
body. Following this august procession of law making suckers, was 
a black and tan terrier, the property of one of the Solons. As the 
members passed along ’twas the work of an instant, for one of the boys 
to seize the pet dog, envelop him in a blanket, and finally to kill 
that dog, skin him, and send him to the cook as mutton. The car- 
cass was cooked, eaten by all who were not in the secret, and found 
by the half-starved prisoners to be good when considered as wx/fon, 
but when known, as it afterwards was as pure dog, the poor cook 
was beaten nearly to death. We expect a sketch of the dainty 
incident by one of the ‘‘ dog eaters,” several of whom live in this city. 


Every soldier had a brigade of lice on him and I have seen fel- 
lows so busily engaged in cracking them that it reminded me of an 
old woman knitting. At first the boys would go off in the woods 
and hide to louse themselves, but that was unnecessary, the ground 
fairly crawled with lice. The boys would frequently have a louse. 
There was one fellow who was winning all the money; his lice would 
run quicker and crawl] faster than any body’s lice. We could not un- 
derstand it. If some fellow happened to catch a fierce-looking louse 
he would call on Dorvin for a race. Dorvin would come and always 
win the stake. The lice were placed on plates—this was the race- 
course, and the first that crawled off was the winner. At last we 
found out Dorvin’s trick, he always heated his plate. Co. Ayrcn. 
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Or late years the bonds issued by the Southern Confederacy 
have been bought up by speculators until they now possess a mar- 
ketable value. Baltimore has been the headquarters of purchasers, 
but they are really bought for a London syndicate. The price has 
gone up from $1 per $1,000, to $15 per $1,000. The bonds are 
now becoming scarce. Every one has supposed that there was 
some speculation in view by the purchasers, but until very recently 
it was not known what action would be taken by the holders. Now 
it appears the English purchasers are making an attempt to induce 
the Southern States to establish their credit abroad by recognizing 
part of what they call their debts, and $50,000 has been subscribed 
as a fund to secure this end. The owners profess a willingness to 
be satisfied with ten per cent. of the debt, which will be about $4, 
000,000 to each State.— Little Rock Gazette. 


Jusr rHe Worv.—It happened during the battle of Gaines’s Mills, 
Va., that we got very badly mixed up—at one time the rebels having 
got behind us, and, as it appeared, upon all sides of us—and having 
expended about all our cartridges, we were pretty tired, if not a little 
demoralized. We were lying flat upon our faces, firing very slowly, 
with almost our last ammunition, when a reb, who was also in the 
last stages of demoralization, and seemed to labor under the impres- 
sion that he was running from the Yankees (which I presume he was, 
for rebs and Yanks were sandwiched in through those woods to beat 
all calculation), bounded out of the bushes within ten feet of a re- 
cruit, who had arrived in camp just before the battle. The ‘‘reb” 
was a six-footer, and was panting like a donkey engine. Upon seeing 
the recruit he stopped short, and gazed at him in blank consternation 
for a few seconds. The recruit was equally amazed and terrified, 
and began to stammer and ‘‘rise to explain.” The reb at last threw 
down his gun, and the words ‘‘ I-I-I-surr-r-r-render,”’ trilled through 
his chattering teeth. ‘‘ B-b-b-by God,” exclaimed the recruit, ‘‘ that’s 
just the w-word I was trying to think of.” And the rebel got away. 


SuperFLuities.—A fine old Virginia gentleman was Jack Dade, 
and fond of his toddy to his dying day. He was a great friend of 
Tyler, and when the latter became President he asked Jack what he 
would iike to have. ‘‘Well,” said Jack, with unusual frankness, ‘‘I 
want a good berth, where there’s plenty to get and nothing to do.” 
Tyler made him Superintendent of the Washington jail. His assist- 
tant did the work and Jack drew the pay. He was the fellow who 
made the famous Fourth of July speech to his convicts: ‘*Men, he 
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said, in his oratorical way, ‘‘men, if you don’t behave yourselves 
better I’llturn you all out doors. You shan’t stay here a day.” Jack 
found it difficult sometimes afterward, as well as during the war, to 
get his daily drink. Once, I remember, he came to the house of a rel- 
ative of his who had lost every thing in the war but his old-fashioned 
honor, and his elegant furniture. ‘‘Where’s your liquor?” asked 
Jack as soon ashe arrived. ‘‘Why, colonel,” said his relative, sit- 
ting in his handsome parlor, “times are not what they were before 
the war with me. I’m too poorto buy whisky. I haven’t a dollar in 
the world.” ‘*Well,” said the colonel, ‘‘why don’t you sell some of 
these superfluities (waving his hand around the room) and buy some 
of the necessaries of life!” His relative had no answer ready. 

BookEeR ReEeEp’s DvueL.—‘‘ Did you ever know that Booker Reed 
fought a duel one time ?” asked a well-known citizen of the inquisi- 
tive reporter. 

don’t say so?” 

‘‘Yes, he did, and killed his man, too. It was during the war, 
when Sherman was cavorting around in Georgia. Booker Reed 
belonged to the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry—a Confederate regiment. 
He and fourteen others were out scouting one day when they were 
suddenly surprised by a shot fired at them from the rear. It was at 
station 514, on the Georgia Central Railroad, about fifty-five miles 
this side of Savannah. When the shot was fired Booker turned and 
saw a solitary horseman trying to hide behind a large tree. At every 
opportunity he would bang away at Reed, until finally Booker got 
mad and challenged him out on the railroad track for a square duel. 
The Federal cavalryman accepted the challenge and _ followed 
Booker out on the track. They were about eighty or ninety feet 
apart, and before Booker could square himself in his saddle his an- 
tagonist had fired three shots at him, but they all flew wild. Booker 
got a dead bead on his man with an Enfield rifle and plucked him 
square between the eyes, sending him off his horse a corpse. The 
fellow had belonged to the Fourth Iowa, and he turned out to be the 
man who had robbed Governor Colquitt’s residence in Georgia. 
About five thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds were found upon 
him.” 


GENERAL LErE’s UNSELFISH DEvor1on.—Not many people know 
that General Robert E. Lee was offered the chief command of the 
army in 1861 and declined it. ‘The offer was made on the recom- 

-mendation of General Scott, backed by the venerable Francis P. 
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Blair, sr., who conveyed the tender of the position in person. It 
must have taken great moral courage to decline the highest position 
to which he could ever have attained in his most ambitious dreams. 
In 1865 the railroad which is now called the Virginia Midland, and 
its connections, was mainly owned by English bondholders. After 
an expert had carefully examined the condition of things the com- 
mittee of bondholders held a meeting and tendered to General Lee 
the presidency of the road and its connections under one organiza- 
tion, ata salary of fifty thousand dollars a year. About this time one 
of the most powerful of the New York life insurance companies 
offered General Lee ten thousand dollars a year and a house in Rich- 
mond to take hold of and build up their southern business. General 
Lee declined both these splendid offers to accept a place as teacher 
of southern young men at three thousand dollars a year. Captain 
Burritt says that the Duke of Beaufort, Lord John Manners, and two 
other English noblemen, tendered General Lee a splendid estate in 
West Riding, at Yorkshire, with a handsome rental equal to twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year, for life, if he would accept it and live 
ypon it. Earl Spencer, now Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, made the 
tender. General Lee, with a charming dignity that these gentlemen 
say was beyond anything they had imagined, declined the offer. — 
Richmond Whig. 


Tue RicHr Counrersicn. —‘‘Speaking of army days,” said 
Fogg, ‘‘ there was old Ben. Plunckard, as brave a chap as ever drew 
bead on a fellow mortal, and as true as steel. You could always 
depend upon Ben. Did I ever tell you about that time when he was 
on picket? No? Welld’ye see, it was down in front of Fredericks- 
burg, an awful night—black as a stack of black cats, and raining like 
fun. Ben was walking back and forth, wet to the skin and almost 
dead for sleep, when he thought he heard something. Ben pricked 
up his ear and strained his eyeballs. He could not see or hear any- 
thing at first, but bimeby he heard a footstep, and in another instant 
the unmistakable outline of a man loomed out of the mist and dark- 
ness. Ben brought his piece down with a jerk and hollerd out, 
‘Who goes there?’ ‘Friend!’ came the answer. Ben demanded 
the countersign, but the man didn’t have it. He said he was Ben’s 
captain, and that he had been visiting another regiment and got 
belated. Ben knew the voice well enough, but Ben was a true sol- 
dier, he was. ‘No use,’ he said, ‘I’ve got my orders; and orders is 
orders. You can’t pass; and if yer don’t get out pooty darn quick, 
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I’ll give yer a taste o’ the bagonet.’ ‘Nonsense, Ben,’ said the captain 
kind o’ trembling like, for he knew what kind o’ stuff Ben was made 
of, ‘let me get into camp; I’m wet as a drowned rat.’ But Ben 
was n’t to be coaxed, and when the captain heard the click of Ben’s 
musket, he began to think it was about time to say his prayers. But 
he made one more appeal. ‘ Ben,’ he whispered, ‘don’t make a fool 
of yourself. I’ve got a canteen of whisky—’ Before he could say 
more, Ben brought up his piece to the carry, with the words, ‘Coun- 
tersign is right; advance, friend!’ Yes,” continued Fogg, preparing 
to relight his pipe, ‘‘ old Ben was a soldier, every inch of him; clean 
rite clear through.” —Manchester H.) Union. 


Private Hornpeck’s DeatH.—And has he heard the ‘‘ taps” of 
the great General in Chief of the armies of the universe ordered 
‘from the beginning, of time” and gone to rest in tent prepared for 
him from the beginning by that ever kind and thoughtful General ? 
Such is the fact as we learn from the SourHERN Brivovuac of March, 
1883. The caption suggested these inquiries: Did he die in the 
enemy’s territory ? Was his command advancing or retreating ? Was 
he left on the field of battle? Did he fall into the enemy’s hands ? 
If so were his last agonies made the subject of jest or jibe ? Was his 
poor flesh torn by devouring vultures? Do his bones lie bleaching in 
sunshine and storm upon the bloody battle-ground ? The answer, for 
there is but one simple, sweet answer to all these questions, is such 
as would be the supreme pleasure of an angel to bear. He did not 
die in the enemy’s territory. He was advancing when he fell, pano- 
plied with the armour of love, taken bright and fresh from the armory 
of his Chief, and kept burnished by constant use, for the last dress 
parade. He was tenderly, lovingly, and sadly borne from the field 
of life’s battle, with muffled drum by those who had learned to love 
him for his many and noble virtues as they had in days of yore 
found cause to respect him for his undaunted courage. That re- 
spect is always nearly akin to love and it needed but little to kindle 
the sacred flame. He did not fall into the enemy’s hands. The 
‘taps’ that retired him were not from the enemy’s drum. Neither 
jibe nor jest greeted his dying ear, but the sweet sympathy of brave 
hearts who though they wore the ‘‘ Blue” and he the ‘‘ Gray,” 
belonged to the same great family and no longer knew hatred. His 
body and bones were given the last sad rites of sepulture by kin- 
dred spirits, who were brave in war and loving in peace. May the 
seene of the ‘‘ Blue” bearing the poor lifeless form of the ‘‘ Gray”’ to 
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his last resting place ever remain a green spot in our memories! ‘The 
highest respect for courage and undaunted bravery has long blended 
the ‘‘Blue” and the “Gray,” and may this simple act blend them 
more closely and tenderly in such love as to make these scenes more 
frequent. No doubt these noble men, who have a government to 
pension them in sickness, felt deeply for this poor orphan, who was 
dying of disease brought on by exposure in a ‘‘lost cause,” and 
divided their plentiful rations with him, hungry and sore and weary, as 
they had often done in the midst of the fray. Designing, ‘‘stay-at- 
home ” politicians can not forever keep this sincere respect from 
kindling into a nobler and tenderer feeling between the South and 
the West, for they are bound together by ties of kinship, inter-mar- 
riage, and migration; though all true patriots fear lest they may 
long estrange the East which is more distant and retired. May the 
day be not far distant when ‘‘taps” shall sound for passion and prej- 
udice and the ‘‘ Blue” and the ‘‘ Gray,” their families and relations, 
form the procession, which shall bury them deep in the sod of for- 
getfulness, is the earnest wish of a 
*¢JoHNy Rep.” 


He Was In THE ARMy.—A distinguished company of lawyers 
sat in the Supreme Court room, recently, talking over old times. 
Among them was Col. Charles S. Spencer. He was in his usual 
happy vein, and told a new story. 

‘‘T was retained,” he said, ‘‘by an ex-soldier of the war to sue 
for the recovery of some eighteen hundred dollars which he had 
loaned to a friend. The late Edwin James was counsel for the 
defendant. I went to work zealously for my client. James cross- 
examined the plaintiff in his usual forcible way. 

‘*+VYou loaned him eighteen hundred dollars?’ Mr. James 
asked. 

‘«<T did, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘¢ «It was your own money?’ Mr. James continued. 

*¢ «Tt was, sir,’ my client responded. 

‘¢ «When did you lend him the money?’ was the next question. 

‘* «Tn July, 1866,’ was the answer. 

‘¢*Where did you get that money, sir?? Mr. James asked 
sternly. 

‘«¢]T earned it, sir.’ The words were said in a meek tone. 

‘** You earned it, eh?) When did you earn it? asked Mr. 
James. 
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‘* ¢ During the war, sir,’ was the reply, still in a very humble tone. 

‘** You earned it during the war. Pray, what was your occu- 
pation during the war?’ Mr. James asked. 

¢ Fighting,’ the man replied, modestly. 

‘“«Q, fighting,’ Mr. James said, somewhat taken down, and 
instantly changing his manner. 

‘IT smiled triumphantly, and even snickered a little. James 
was half mad. Well, we went to the jury, and I, of course, had 
the last tosay. I sailed away upto glory. I spoke of the war; of 
the lives and treasures which it cost us; of the awful battles which 
decided the fate of the Union; of the self-denial of our men who 
left home, and wife, and children, and father and mother, and every 
thing that was dear to them, and went forth to fight for firesides and 
freedom, and the salvation of the nation. I pointed to the plaintiff 
as he sat there, still with the same air of humility, and even sadness, 
and I said that was the sort of men who had fought our battles, and 
saved the flag, and shed his life-blood that we and our children might 
enjoy, uncurtailed, the glorious blessings of freedom wrenched from 
the hands of despots by our sires. I worked up that jury, I can tell 
you, and the plaintiff himself drew forth an unpretentious handker- 
chief and wiped awaya tear. I got a verdict for the full amount of 
course. 

‘As we were quitting the court-room, James said, ‘Spencer, 
your war speech gained you the verdict. If you hadn’t discovered 
through my cross-examination that the man had fought in the war, 
you would have been beaten.’ 

‘¢ «My friend,’ I replied, ‘If you had only asked the man which 
side he fought on, you might be going home with a verdict. My 
client was an old rebel.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mitirary INGENuITY.—‘‘I never will forgive the Confederate 
government,” said Colonel Wartick, when asked to relate a war remi- 
niscence. ‘‘I started out with a ripe determination of doing every- 
thing in my power for the cause, but men who had more authority 
than I had pulled against me, and consequently I stepped aside. 
They even went so far as to court-martial me. Now, if there is any 
thing in military life that takes a man’s appetite it is to be court-mar- 
tialed. It’s pretty bad in civil life to be tried before a justice of the 
peace, but that isn’t any thing to compare with a court-martial, and 
especially when he knows full well that he has done nothing to merit 
such severe handling.” 
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‘*Why were you court-martialed, colonel?” asked one of the 
company. 

‘* For the simple discharge of my duty. Just about the time it 
behooved the Confederacy to make every edge cut that could, I was 
sent into a community to press guns, and to draft and arm every 
available man. Well, I went to work and discharged the duty in 
accordance with my construction of the order. At one place we 
seized a large number of double-barrelled shot guns. In examin- 
ing them we found many that were damaged so greatly that only one 
barrel could be used. I told my men not to throw them aside, but 
to keep them, that they would come in handy. In the community 
there were a great many saw-mills and family feuds, and consequently 
there were a great many one-legged men. One day I issued an 
order that all the one-legged men to be found within a radius of 
twenty-five miles should be brought into camp. The order was 
strictly obeyed and within two weeks we had seventy-five cripples. 
Forming them in line one day, I ordered the disabled shot guns to 
be brought out. When I took up a gun whose right barrel was _use- 
less, I would give it toa man who had lost the use of his right leg, 
and so on until the seventy-five men were armed. ‘This was strictly 
appropriate, for we had no use for the crippled guns, and the coun- 
try certainly had no other use for the crippled men. I took great 
pride in the crippled company. I wanted it tomake a name; wanted 
each man to feel proud of himself. They elected as captain a tall 
fellow who lost his leg while rafting logs. We presented him, attended 
by disabled ceremony, with a broken sword and double-barreled pistol, 
with one hammer gone. It would have tickled you to death to have 
seen them on dress parade, and their quick-time would have made 
Napoleon pull off his hat and grin. Well, pretty soon, I had occa- 
sion to use them. ‘The enemy came upon me unexpectedly, and in 
the hurry incident to such occasions, I placed the one-legged com- 
pany in the warmest part of the field. The battle lasted several 
hours, and was a draw fight. My one-legged company suffered 
greatly. The captain’s peg was shattered by a ball, and during the 
fight he sent an orderly into the woods to make him another leg. 
Other members of the company were similarly served, and, sir, the 
amount of splinters on the battle-ground was simply astonishing. 
The enemy had fired low and three out of six wooden legs were dis- 
abled. Before complete repairs could be made, my general came 
along, and not being able to understand why so much kindling wood 
should be scattered over a battle-field, asked the reason. I explained, 
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expecting him to compliment me on my ingenuity, but the unappre- 
ciative fellow had me court-martialed. I left the service, and during 
the remaining time of the war, I aided the cause by capturing mules 
from the Union men and burning cotton that might have fallen into 
possession of the enemy.” —Arkansaw Traveler. 


WHAT THE CONFEDERATES DRANK FOR WuHisky.—I asked a 
genuine ex-Confederate colonel the other day whether the stories of 
the privations experienced by the Confederate troops were not ex- 
aggerated. ‘‘Not a bit,” he said; ‘‘not a bit. I could tell you 
stories of suffering in the Army of Northern Virginia that would 
make your hair curl. I could tell of hunger and thirst and cold and 
heat such as you never dreamed of. Why, sir, the secession of the 
South was the grandest game of bluffin the history of the world. 
You had every thing and we had nothing, yet we kept you at bay for 
four years and bothered you considerably in the operation. We suf- 
fered terribly, though. Hunger! I’ve seen the day when fat pork, 
raw, was a delicacy to me, and I remember that after a fast of three 
days and nights, a quart of unroasted peanuts, with the shells on, 
seemed like a shrimp salad to my hungry soul. I ate them, shells 
and all, you can be perfectly certain. After the first year our clothes 
—you couldn’t flatter them into uniforms—and accouterments were 
laughable, and our forage and rations—well, most of the time we hadn’t 
any. A blundering Federal general was meat and drink tous. Why, 
Banks was seldom called any thing else but Quartermaster Banks on 
our side of the line. He was the best quartermaster we had. Not 
but what our fellows meant well, but they didn’t have Banks’s inexhaus- 
tible supplies. Sometimes they did, though; for example in the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah.” ‘Speaking of privations in the rebellion,” 
said an ex-Confederate surgeon standing by, ‘‘reminds me of the 
scarcity of the elixir of life in the Southern army. Whisky was 
scarcer than corn, and that’s saying a great deal. Every body want- 
edit. Very few people had it, and as a general rule what they had 
was mighty bad. Usually the surgeon had whatever spirits there 
were in camp, and so I had my daily drink right through the war, 
with a few memorable exceptions. But it was not always the best 
whisky. Once I remember I got some liquor, but I had nothing to 
put it in except an old barrel that had been used for vinegar. Now 
they made vinegar out of any thing that came handy during the war. 
This vinegar had been made of chemicals. There was little or no 
fruit-juicé in it. At the bottom of the barrel was a very curious 
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chemical deposit of a composite character that I could make little 
or nothing of. I risked the whisky, though, and it really wasn’t hurt; 
but there was just this about it: If you put water with it it: turned 
white and frothed right up in your face. So I told every body that 
the liquor was weak and ought to be drank out of a tincup. Almost 
every body was too glad to get it to be particular about the condi- 
tions. But one day Colonel Jack Dade, a well-known Virginian, 
came to camp asa visitor. Of conrse he came tosee me. ‘ Any 
liquor ?’ he asked. ‘ Yes,’ said I; ‘ but it’s mighty weak, and we have 
nothing but tin cups.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I can stand the tin cups, 
and the whisky, too, I guess.’ SoI drew himacup. ‘Here, John, 
he said to my nigger, who was standing grinning by, ‘bring me some 
water.’ ‘Why, colonel,’ I expostulated, ‘ you are not going to put 
water in weak whisky, are you?” ‘Certainly,’ he said; ‘Ialways put 
water in my liquor,’ and the boy, who had darted off full of laughter 
as soon as the colonel spoke, was back with a cup of water before I 
could say another word. Of course that nigger knew as well as I 
did what was coming, but the more I trembled the more he grinned. 
The colonel poured the water in, and the confounded liquor turned 
as white as my face and frothed like beer. ‘Great heavens!’ said 
the colonel, pale as a sheet; ‘he’s tried to poison me.’ And he 
rushed from the tent in a paroxysm of terror that gave me no oppor- 
tunity to explain. I don’t believe that he accepted my explanation, 
save inform, when I did get a chance at him.” 


CoFFEE-BOILER RANGERS.—‘* We had coffee during the first year of 
the war, but we had nothing to make the beverage in but camp-ket- 
tles, open at the top, which permitted all the flavor to escape, and our 
mess concluded to save the flavor if possible. But how we were to 
do it was the question. We were camped on the turnpike twelve 
miles above Bowling Green, and tinware had become so scarce that 
we could not hope to buy any thing in that line, and the task of 
‘slipping up’ on such things had become dangerous through the 
zeal some of the boys displayed in making requisitions on any citizen 
who happened to possess any article adapted to camp use. Citizens 
had come into camp and complaind to Captain Morgan (that was in 
the days of the ‘ Old Squadron’), that blankets had disappeared with 
some of the boys who had gone to bed under them, and in one in- 
stance a thermometer had walked away without as much as saying 
good-bye to the members of the family. Captain Morgan announced 
his determination to put a stop to such a mode of obtaining supplies, 
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and on tracing up some of the missing articles consigned the custo- 
dians to the guard-house for a month. 

‘* This was the state of affairs when we were discussing the coffee 
boiler question. On a work-bench at the side of a smoke-house, at 
a residence near the camp, we had noticed for several days a bright 
coffee-boiler, and no doubt the demon of temptation was urged on 
by the ease with which the coveted article might be captured. But 
getting possession of it was not the greatest trouble; what were we 
to do with it after we secured it? The farmer would suspect that it 
had deserted to our camp and go to Captain Morgan and complain. 
Nothing more would be necessary to secure an order for a general 
search by the camp-guard, and the fear of being caught deterred us 
for several days. We had but few fire-places and flues to our tents, 
and where we had dug up clay to make water-tanks, holes had been left 
into which leaves had been blown, and one of the men suggested that 
the coffee-boiler be brought into camp and placed in one of those 
holes and covered over with leaves till the hunt would be over. 

Soon a dark and rainy night, one of the men, who is now a lead- 
ing physician in his section, was ordered to make a coffee-boiler 
scout. He crept cautiously across the garden to the smoke-house, 
and soon had the object of his expedition under his arm and hastened 
back tocamp. It was duly buried under the leaves, and for two or 
three days we were in momentary expectation of the guard searching 
fora coffee-boiler and a midnight prowler. But no guard came, no 
search was instituted, and then we concluded that Captain Morgan 
had changed his tactics and was planning a quiet stroll through the 
camp, and to pounce down on the men he discovered in possession of 
the culinary utensil. And so our capture was kept quiet for a week, 
when thinking that a still-hunt had been made and the search aban- 
doned, we brought it forth from the hole under the leaves. But im- 
agine our surprise and chagrin when we discovered that the bottom 
of the coffee-boiler was too badly burned out to make a good strainer. 

It had become useless on account of its decayed bottom, and, 
after being brightened up was set aside to await a visit to a tinker’s 
shop for repairs. We had kept its presence a secret for a week to 
evade the penalty that Adjutant Duke would have inflicted had he 
found it, but now we determined to prolong the secret to avoid the 
jeers our more honorable comrades might hurl at us. It was. too 
good to keep, however, and while we were reinterring the worthless 
prize, one of the mess was telling all about it to the other messes, and 
we soon became known as ‘* The Coffee-boiler Rangers.” 
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SEEING A Ba?rTLe-rlIELD.—He was from Syracuse, says the 
Detroit Free Press, and he said he would give almost any thing to see 
a battlefield. It was therefore arranged that we should go up to 
Fort Pillow in company. I never saw such an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of war and fields of carnage. He went out and bought three 
war histories before we left Memphis, and on the way up he talked 
war to every one who would listen to him. I warned him not to 
expect to see too much, and not to be disappointed if Greeley, 
Headley, and Abbot had made some errers in describing the lay of 
fields which none of them had seen within five hundred miles. 

‘*Q, of course not,” he replied. ‘I don’t expect to see more 
than a fort, five or six bursted cannon, a few skulls, half a dozen 
cannon-wheels, and a lot of musket-barrels. I shall bring away 
about a dozen swords and revolvers as relics, and I wonder what it 
would cost to get one of the old cannon up to Syracuse ?” 

When the boat swung in at Fort Pillow I saw my friend’s chin 
begin to fall. The landing was a steep slide for a distance of a hun- 
dred feet, and the mud was a foot deep. We dropped off the gang- 
plank and the steamer went her way. 

‘«W-what’s this?” inquired the Syracuse man as he looked up 
the grade. 

‘¢ This is a historic bluff. Prepare to see a battle-field.” 

We tugged and strained and swore, and finally reached the bluff, 
each min plastered with mud from his collar-button down. 

“Now then,” said I, after we had scraped off a portion of our 
loads, ‘‘over there is the fort. You can see where the big guns were 
mounted. Above it must be the citadel. Over to the rightis the 
ravine up which Forrest’s men advanced, and—” 

‘« See here,” interrupted the gentleman from New York, ‘“‘ do you 
call this a battle-field ?” 

Certainly.” 

‘This infernal sand—those thickets—that swamp—them two 
nigger cabins are a battle-field, eh ?” 

“Of course.” 

‘« Well, sir, it’s an infernal fraud—a dead swindle on honest men, 
and I’ve a good mind to punch your head for bringing me up here! 
Battle-field, eh! Why, sir, if I couldn’t take ten acres of northern 
tamarack swamp and make a better battle-field than this, I’d never 
look a decent man in the face again! Goon with you! You area 
liar and a deceiver!” 

And he went off and sat down on a log and grumbled for six long 
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hours, and when I showed him bullets and breast-plates, and other 
relics, he charged me with having brought them up from Memphis 
in my pockets. 


Camp Fun.—Our resources were well-nigh exhausted when the 
fertile brain of the head of the mess eliminated the following pro- 
gramme, which, in brief time, culminated in the excitement of the 
novel spectacle of a gander pulling. We readily recall the scene. 
The smouldering camp-fires in the piney woods; our own fire dis- 
pensing a genial warmth; the smoke rising upward; the blue vault 
above us studded with brightest gems; freezing temperature without ; 
accoutrements and cooking utensils here and there: a regular camp 
scene, with a log for a bench, upon which were seated the origina- 
tors of the enterprise; Sanford with portfolio open before him, by 
the light of the fire quicky reducing to manuscript every thought and 
suggestion agreed upon; and when we thought and made a decided 
hit at the expense of some luckless officer peals and shouts of laugh- 
ter would greet the announcement which would make the woods 
reverberate. Finally, when the programme was duly arranged, the 
manuscript complete, each party was sworn to secrecy. The writer 
was deputized to visit a printing office at early dawn and have a 
thousand copies struck of the programme, and ready for distribution 
at the close of inspection and review. 

The morning sun arose, the troops were duly marshaled for the 
light duties before them, and with lighter hearts they awaited the 
signal for movement. At length the order came, the march was 
resumed, the parade-ground reached. Five hundred non-combatants 
of the city and vicinity assembled at an early hour, eagerly awaiting 
the grand spectacle. The maneuvers of the armed hosts, to the aver- 
age spectator, was magnificent. ‘The inspection was made, the review 
ended, the little dogs of war were made to howl until the earth was 
thought to quake, and then the pomp and panoplied brilliancy of the 
scene was changed into hilarity and merriment by the many upon 
seeing the indignation and wrath of the few who were unhappily 
mated in the programme with uncongenial associates. 

This novel and interesting oriental amusement was acquired and 
practiced by Alexander, of Macedon, and by him taught to the 
youths of Macedon and Rome. The origin of this amusement is 
supposed to date back to a time far anterior to the rise of that illus- 
trious chief. This amusement, when inaugurated by Alexander in 
his magnificent capital, was so attractive and popular as to fill the 
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largest amphitheater; here assembled vast audiences on occasions of 
national festivity, and here the returning victorious legions, laden 
with the spoils and treasures from the vanquished east, were crowned 
with wreaths of laurel and immortal honors; here grace and beauty 
lent enchantment to the scene; here was wont to assemble the bold, 
inflexible senators from that ‘illustrious council of the gods,” the 
light of wisdom upon his brow, love and veneration for his country 
and his country’s good beaming from his eye. 

To descend to times more modern, it was introduced in Peru by 
Pizarro, and Cortez into Mexico; from thence it became general 
throughout the continent of America. 

The principal devotees at its shrine in later days were represented 
by General J. E. B. Stuart, the ‘‘ Light Horse Harry” of the East, 
and General John H. Morgan, the ‘‘ Marion” of the West. 


PROGRAMME: 
*‘ The uncertainties of the future must not overshadow the 
realities of the past.” 


‘¢ The Ladies and Gentlemen of Greenville and vicinity are 
respectfully invited to attend a 


‘*¢GANDER-PULLING,”’ 


“©On Wednesday, January 2oth, 1864, to take place near the 
residence of George M. Chaplin, Esq.”’ 


Managers—Major O. S. Tenney, Major Lawson McAfee, Captain 
Thomas Havens. 

Ring Managers—Captain J. G. Bedford, Captain N. R. Fowle, 
assisted by Lieutenant James R. Rogers. 

Managers of the Day—Captain J. J. McAfee, Captain Theo. Hall, 
Lieutenant R. H. Talbott. 

Neck Soaper—Major J. H. Shook, Major Balfour, assisted by R. 
B. Trost. 

Surgeons of the Gander—Dr. John P. Talbot, Dr. J. M. Poyntz. 

The whole to conclude with a ballad from the backwood song- 
sters. Strict order will be preserved. Performance will commence 
immediately after inspection and review. Admission free. 

The history of the above would be incomplete not to say that 
Elijah Kightly, of Company E, Third Battalion Kentucky Cavalry 
(now a citizen of Owen County), was the hero of the occasion, he 
having been successful in severing the neck of the gander after hun- 
dreds of trials by the gay cavaliers. 
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Visitors call upon 


Jefferson & Wright, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


’ GROCERS AND TEA DEALERS 


“Fine Goods a Specialty,’’ 
234 WEST MARESET STREET, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ROGERS & TULEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER, BOXES, PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


237 Third Avenue, between Main and Market Streets, 


LOUTSVILLE: KY. 
GILBERT & MALLORY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


STATIONERS, 


Booksellers, Printers, Binders, and Paper Box Manufacturers. 
BLANK BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 
Cor. Third Ave. and Green Streets, opposite Custom House, Louisville, Ky, 


COURIER-JOURNAL JOB PRINTING COMPANY, 


L. T. DAVIDSON, Prest AUGUST STRAUS, Vice Prest- J. A. HALDEMAN, Seey. and Treas. 


| BOOK+AND+JOB+PRINTING 


Binding, Blank Book Mannfacturing, Engraving, Electrotyping, 


All Kinds of Printing Done Neatly and Quickly at Reasonable Prices 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
Attorney at Law 


KY. 


Will Practice in Hardin, Hart, Bullitt, Larue, Meade and Grayson. 


Collections Promptly made and Remitted. 
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Corner Centre and Green Sts., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Abstract and Loan Association, 


SOUTHEAST CORNER CENTER AND GREEN STREETS. 


Only Office of the kind i in this city, and, with their books and maps, the examination of titles 
is made rapid, tho orough, ‘and reliable. All abstracts guaranteed. 


CHARGES. 
For full fee agama ° f city property, when value does not exceed $1,000, .......24. $10 00 
For full abstr, act 0 pone ity propert ys when value does not exceed $2,500, ........ 15 00 


8S For chains of title, one half of above rates. 


E. H. McDONALD, Secretary. 


BAMBERGER, BLOOM & CO. 


W 


DRY GOODS, 


Notions, Furnishing & Fancy Goods, Ete, 


NOS. 644 TO 650 MAIN ST. & 217 & 219 SEVENTH ST. 


| 
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